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_RAHN NOWLIN, age 3, s j 
ginia Nowlin, Textile, T- tool ae 
a real “king on his throne”, He was 
the winner of a recent baby Popularity 
contest in Leaksville, and received 
ajloving cup and War Bond. We was 
only one of the many Du Ponters on 
whom various honors were bestowed 
n 56—a good year for us. (Pages 3-5.) 
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The beginning of the new year is a good time to discuss and make 
some eanlutiaie concerning an old subject. That subject is quality. 

For over 150 years, Du Pont products have enjoyed a leading repu- 
tation for value and quality. Today this reputation is vitally impor- 
tant in selling our products. 

People buy products they can trust. Every single product we make 
is, individually, a sample of how good we are, how well we merit the 
puyer’s confidence. In other words, our reputation goes with every- 
thing we sell. And sales make jobs. 

Quality is essential to our reputation. It’s one big reason why our 
customers have confidence in what we sell. Du Pont products can 
continue to lead only if we all do a real job of building quality into 
them. 

Quality cannot be inspected into a part—it must be built into it by 
good workmanship. 

Everyone of us, regardless of individual jobs, can help build more 
and more quality into our products. For quality begins with the very 
first operation and extends right through every step to the finished 
product. 

Another thing, by producing quality products, we can reduce re- 
jections. 

Finally, we all should understand that quality increases sales. And 
increased sales mean more production. And more production means 
more jobs—and steadier jobs. 

When you look at it this way, quality becomes important to every 
single one of us, personally. All of us have a part in building ever 
better quality into our product and thereby insuring the continued 
success of our Company, and our own security. 


This being true, let’s resolve to make 1957 a real quality year! 


... AND A SAFE YEAR 


At the beginning of a new year it always seems appropriate to pause 
and take stock ofa situation to determine just where we re and pean 
weare heading. This is particularly true in the never-ending struggle 
to prevent injuries to employees—both at and away from their jobs. 
ieirced won ahead bagel . Ask yourself if you want to be among the 

‘ en you have convinced yourself ? i 
bee hb ae y elf you don’t, decide how 

It isn’t hard. But it does take YOU to accomplish i 

sh 
a you iu Beret break a safety rule; ~ Seas 
you will always follow standard operating and safe eS; 
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Most likely you will not be hurt bec. 
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the fundamentals of safety for arenas. 

Accidents never just happen—-THEY ARE CAUSED! 

ee can prevent these causes with the help of everyone 

S make 1957 a year we want to remember—a year in which each 


one of us can say with pride, “We have the world’s safest plant.” 
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CLARENCE HANDY, "D” Shift, 
P. & S. T-9, Mrs. Hondy (a former 
employee) and their son, ‘Timmy’, 
age 7, live in Collinsville. They are 
typical of all Du Ponters who enjoyed 
a high standard of living during the 
past year. It was the best year yet 
for them, Du Pont, and for the Nation. 


YEAR-END, 1956, found the Martins- 
ville Nylon Plant employees collectively 
enjoying the fruits of one of their best 
years. By any yardstick, the past twelve 
months have witnessed at our Plant and 
across the United States, an outpouring 
of goods and services and a level of indi- 
vidual income seldom, if ever, achieved by 
any people in all history. Never before 
have so many people enjoyed such good 
living. Christmas season buying topped 
all previous years for quality and quantity 
of goods. 

Wages, benefits, improved processes, 
safer and better working conditions—all 


these factors, and scores more, reflected 
the growth and gains at our Plant. 
While family budgets were increasing, 
we did not neglect to pass some of it along 
in our donations to charity. 
And our people were in a saving mood, 
too. Thrift Plan statements were de- 


livered in October to participating em- 
ployees showing a savings in U. §. Bonds 


THE competitive position of Du 
Pont nylon and the job stability of 
the Martinsville plant employees 
were strengthened during 1956 by 
many process and certain quality 
improvements. One new process 
during the year was a new package 
(beam of yarn) for our customers. 
Operator above is warp operator, 
Julia Cassell Palmer, “A’’ Shift. 


(RIGHT) Receiving pay 
checks are (I. to r.) Polly 
Flanagan, Sue Pierce, and 
Leola Barnes, all of the 
Cafeteria, During ‘56 em- 
ployees received a wage 
and salary increase in ad- 
dition to other increased 
and new benefits. 
master fs William Allen. 


of $640,000, as well as $160,138 contri- 
buted by the Company and invested in 
Company stock. This represented an 
annual saving of $350 for each partici- 
pating employee plus a reward from the 
Company amounting to $87.50 per par- 
ticipating employee. 

Nationwide employment in 1956 
topped 66 million—a figure considered to 
be a pipedream 
a few years ago. 
(Remember it 
was only in 
1948 that Henry 
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Wallace set forth the eventual goal of 
60,000,000 jobs if people would only elect 
him President of the United States.) The 
total quantity of goods and services pro- 
vided the American people in 1956 (what 
the economist calls gross national prod- 
uct) exceeded $422 billion in value. 

The aggregate number of employee 
service years at our Plant continued to 
increase at a high rate. Employees’ con- 
fidence in the economic future of our 
country and company was evidenced by 
the large number of marriages, births and 
children in college. 

Yes, the Buenper found evidence of 
gains wherever it looked around our 
Plant. A few of the many developments 
that made 1956 a good year for us are re- 
flected in the pictures of many of our em- 
ployees on this and the next two pages. 
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— CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


1956 WAS A GOOD YEAR—Continued 


THE Company’s faith in the future of our product was evidenced 
during the year when construction was begun on a $300,000 
plant addition. The estimated 22,000 square feet will give us 
additional space for service and storage. Photo above is a progress 
picture made in early Summer of 1956 of a portion of the project. 


IN the Fall, our employees contributed the sum of 

the United Community Chest-Red Cross Drive. This es ny ae 
age of $3.50 per employee and again demonstrates the fine spirit 
here. Above Anna Eanes, Inspection, receives contributions from 
(I. to r.) Jesse Taylor, Marion Barksdale and Dorothy Bowles, 


DURING 1956, 85.6% of our eligible employees enrolled in the 


STEADY income enabled employees to boast their living Standards a 


in 1956, and to create confidence that is necessary to invest j 

new home or other property. Above, Leona Perdue, ‘’D’’ Shift Te % 
tile and little 20-months-old Teresa Gail pose in front of their 
Crescent Street five-room brick home that was built during the baad 


DURING the year an announcement 
was made of the liberalization of the 
Vacation Plan effective 1/1/57: all 
those attaining 10 years of service 
would be eligible for three weeks va- 
cation. During 1957 approximately 
400 employees will receive 10 year 
pins and become eligible for an ad- 
diticnal week. This number added to 
the present group of 720 with 10-25 
years service gives us a total of over 
1100 who will receive three or more 
weeks. Here (right) Garfield Adkins 
presents a pin to Mary Walker while 
Gene Clay, Shift Supervisor, looks on. 
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MARRIAGES, 


Accent Employees 


IN 1956 safety was 
stressed again. Al- 
though we experi- 
enced a mojor injury 
in June after working 
over 20 million ex- 
posure hours, we 
showed a definite im- 
provement in minors 
and sub-minors. In 
November we won our 
Fourth General Man- 
agers’ Safety Award. 
(Left) Reviewing the 
Plant safety chart is 
Nancy Stultz, ‘’D’”’ 
Shift, Textile Type 9. 


DURING 1956 the 
Martinsville Plant em- 
ployees enjoyed 6035 
weeks of vacation all 
over the U. S., Europe. 
Canada and Mexico. 
Pictured (left) at Vir- 
ginia Beach are (I. to 
r.) Liz Chitwood, Ma- 
rion Conner and Ro- 
berta Stowe of Textile. 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER 
FOR 1957? 


By: W. D. Wartror 
Plant Manager 


Figuring Plant Manager Don 
Hartford would know the answer, 
the BLENDER posed the question 
below to him and got his straight- 
forward reply. 

QUESTION: What will affect our 
plans and hopes for a good year in 
1957? 

ANSWER: Many things could 
affect our hopes for a good year. 
To name a few: attention to cost 
cutting, producing quality nylon, 
competition and the condition of | 
the textile market. | 
If we diligently strive to cut costs 

everywhere possible, produce top 

quality nylon to meet the strong 

competition we face both from our 

company textiles and outside com- 

petitors, all these will strengthen 
| our position. 

Barring a big change in the textile 
market—and this is always possible 
—TJ have every confidence that, with 
the help of each of you in accom- 
plishing the above SAFELY, we can 
surely assure our security in 1957. 


BIRTHS, EDUCATION 
Job Security 


amended Contributory Life Insurance Plan which carries i 

coverage effective 1-1-57, This represents a 10% ancrerne te 
participation over the old plan. Below, Salary Clerk Vann Free- 
man signs up Otis Robertson of the Credit Union Office for his. 


34 Du Pont sons and daughters who completed 
high school in ‘56 attend college. Below at 
Lynchburg is Wayne Montrief, son of Howard 
Montrief. Many others were already attending. 


WE received names of 215 babies born to em- 
ployees. Richard Haynes, Jr., son of Richard 
and Corrine Haynes, Textile and Process, was 
born 11-28-56. He is the Haynes’ first child. 


KITTY BEALE, “A” Shift, Textile, T-8, was 
married in April. Hers was one of 94 employee 
marriages reported to the BLENDER during the 
year by all our reporters throughout the Plant. 


m- 
OUR sofball team won the Henry County Industrial League S300 


Pionship with a record of 21 wi ing attra i 
wins, 9 losses. Bowling © scnics; 
ai Record numbers also enjoyed the Plant dances, pictac 
Cru se I games, fishing club activities, field days, etc. hy case: 

mett, star softball pitcher, puts championship cup in troP 
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What Do You Chink Js Most Jig 


TS the most important thing in life to 
you job. securily, getting along with 
people, family living? Or could it be 
leisure Lime for enjoyment, your husband 
or your wife, health, or peace of mind? 

Could the most important thing in life 
: you be the influence of religion on your 

ife? 

The Brenper Editor and Plant Pho- 
fographer recently visited the Main- 
tenance, Process, Process Control, Tex- 
tile, Tabulating, Bobbin Stores Shipping 
and Production Control Areas in search 
of answers. 

Employees, both male and female, were 
selected at random and asked to give us 
their opinions. 

The eight we have pictured here on 
their jobs were firm in their convictions 
on the subject. 

We ask that you read their answers and 
frankly ask yourself the same questions. 


JACK COMBS, Process 


“My choice is my family. Our common pleas- 
ures and fellowship and other factors which 
distinguish the family as a unit make it the 
most satisfying experience in anybody’s life.” 


SUE HATCHER, Process Control 


“t think my husband is most important, Life 
is what you get out of it and | sincerely believe 
the joy of family living makes our fives com- 
plete. Could anything else be more important?” 


“The church and a deep-founded religion. ‘Re- 
ligion gives us peace of mind. !t also gives us 
faith in life and helps us understand ourselves 
and other people, too. Yes, it’s most important.”’ 


HOPE CONWAY, Textile 


“| would say job security. Knowing that your 
future is secure certainly gives one peace of 
mind and confidence to meet the problems we 
all must face one time or another in life.” 


GLEN WEAVER, Production Control 


“Health is the key to everything in life. All 
goals are easier to reach for a healthy person. 
By health i mean mental as well as physical 
health. So the moral here is: keep healthy.’ 
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BARBARA QUINN, Tabulating 


“| believe that religion is the most important 
thing in life. It gives a solid foundation for 
real happiness in life. The happiest people | 
know are always conscientious church people.’ 
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ALEX HAYNES, Maintenance 


“Getting along with people both on and off 
the job. Since so much of our life is affected 
by others, our relationship with them should 
always be pleasant. 


1 find it really works.” 


EUGENE WILLIAMS, Bobbin Stores \ 


“Getting along with people and doing the best 
you can is the important thing. | sincerely be- 
lieve this because we are always dealing with 
people of many moods and many dispositions. 


| 
| 
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OUR Plant is faced this year, as in past 
years with a major problem all of us can 
help correct. That problem is a waste 
of materials. To survive and prosper we 
must check this waste which helps no one 
but our nylon competitors of whom there 
are many. 

Cost and waste reduction begin at the 
operating level. We do not seek million- 
dollar savings, although they are welcome. 
We do seek many small savings. Small 
savings add up to large savings, just as 
small amounts of waste add up to large 
losses. 

Waste steals profits and endangers 
wages. We must stop waste at its source. 
We must use everyone’s cost ideas and his 
ability to carry out those ideas. We must 
be willing to change our present methods 


45,000 Lbs. Sweeping Compound 
COST: $1,875 


4,837,500 Paper Towels 


937,000 Kex Wipers 
COST: $14,060 


and ideas if such a change will bring bene- 
fit of cost reduction. 

The business which can meet or beat 
its competition is the one which survives 
in the normal competitive market. It is 
well known that a competitor who takes 
advantage of new and better materials, 
methods and equipment and lower costs 
can ruin an established business and its 
profits more completely than can wars, 
strikes or depressions. 

As President Crawford H. Greenewalt 
said: ‘It is the customer, in the last 
analysis, who is the judge, jury, prose- 
cutor and executioner.” 

To satisfy the customer, we must pro- 
duce an excellent product, as good as or 
better than the rest. And, we must pro- 
duce it at an attractive price. That de- 


COST: $4,690 
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5,237 Paid Leather Gloves 
COST: $8,085 


2,150 Pair Safety Glasses 
COST: $5,100 


30,700 Flashlight Batteries 
COST: $2,456 


1,880 Textile Scissors 
COST: $1,785 


mands the complete cooperation of every- 
one in a Cost Reduction Program. 

We must reduce waste, not only to an 
explainable level, but we must aim for a 
“zero” rate. Waste, although explainable, 
is still waste. Waste adds unnecessary 
cost to the final product. 

On this page we have listed eight items 
which we need to cut cost on in 1957. 
There are several others like pencils, 
paper, hairnets, etc. For a real eye-opener 
just note what the eight items needing 
special attention cost us in 1956. 

The two employees, Florence Camp- 
bell, “A” Shift, Textile, and Tom Padgett, 
Maintenance, pictured in the scissors 
above have resolved to help cut costs this 
year. Will you not also make the same 
resolution and help protect your security? 


11,200 Hand Brushes 
COST: $5,575 


of cartoons, greet Santa and receive a bag of goodies and 


pat” |e i ‘ toys of various kinds. 
WE are presenting on these two pages scenes from the } ea 


The annual parties are another company-sponsored function 


Pevtny, Docoalerian Vin Waltz ard eration Ome for the happiness and entertainment of its employees’ children, 


on Saturday, December 22. The Welfare and Recreation Office 
estimates that over 1,500 children turned out to view a series 


DEBRA has mixed emotions as Mrs. Bessie 
Mcadows, practical nurse, tells her mother is 
bringing a little brother from the hospital. 
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MOTHER comes down the sidewalk to her 
home and wonders what the reaction of Debra 
will be as she sees William Ray the first time. 


MARTINSVILLE 


DU PONT sons and daughters who are members of the band are: Harold 
Griggs, Phillip Delancey, Gary Cassell, ‘“Skip’’ Prillaman, Lenny Mahon, 
Sondra Price, Sue Walker, Peggy Roden, Martha Dyches, William 
Clingenpeel, Betsy Witt, Curtis Locke, Steve Cleal, Bill Mizell, David 


DEBRA MEETS WILLIAM RAY, JR. 


A little girl’s world is bounded by toys 


and games and fun. 


Home is her universe and parents are 
friendly giants who feed her, tuck her in 
her bed and play “horsey” with her. 


Lots of adventures happen to little 
girls... a trip to town, a visit from grand- 
ma, acar ride. But few adventures can 
compare with the excitement of meeting 
a new brother or sister for the very first 
time. It is an excitement tempered with 
uncertainty, anticipation and love. It is 


AFTER ca few days everything still goes well 
but Debra is unable to understand why little 
William gets so much of mother’s attention. 


HGH SCHOOL BARD ASSEMBLED FORTS FLL CONCERT 
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Ten 


the uncerlainty of any new and unfa- 
miliar happening, the anticipation of 
happy limes together, and the warm 
little-girl love for the soft, tiny being who 
will share family ties. 


Debra Turner, age 2, met her new 
brother, William Ray, Jr. (born November 
25), and some of the emotions experienced 
by her at that meeting are reproduced on 
this page. 


Debra and William are children of 
Nelda Turner, “C” Shift, Beaming Area. 


“HE is so little but soft and pretty, mommy?” 
Thus Debra expresses her approval and her 
acceptance of the new member of the family. 


Lenderking, Marilyn Walker, George Branham, Jr., Art Matson, Ann 
Joyce, Mary Jean Monohon, Dal Price, Linda Geoghegan, Jackie Crews, 
and Branton Martin, Jr. The band, each year, is rated one of the mo 

outstanding in high schools throughout the entire state of Virginia- 
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FIRST ANDERS’ REFRESHER 
COURSE 


IN December cleven Plant first-aid instructors were given 
a refresher course by Branton Martin and Shelton Blackwell 
Chariman and Vice-Chairman of the Henry Count y ¢ ‘hapter 
of the Red Cross First Aid Committee. These instructors are 
now giving the same course to approximately 400 of our em- 
ployees from the various Plant Areas. ; 

These employees assure us of personnel completely and 
thoroughly trained to meet emergencies whenever they arise. 


(SEATED L. TO R.) Neal Murphy, Lorene 
Morris, Sara Minter, Trula Wright. (Stand- 
ing) Clyde Fulcher, ‘Sandy’ Roberts, Willa 
Robertson and ‘Luke’ Marsh. These em- 
ployees form one of 50 first aid classes. 
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ABOVE, Margaret Carter demenstrates, with 
Dave Penning, the proper way to bandage. 


BRANTON MARTIN, Fire Marshall, explains 
body's circulatory system to one of classes. 


WOODSIE GARDNER oppractices the 
method of artificial respiration on volunteer. 


latest 


(LEFT TO RIGHT): Clyde Fulcher, Neal Murphy, 
“Luke” Marsh and Trula Wright learn the 
way to properly transport an injured person. 


LORENE MORRIS, Records, Sara Minter, 


: SARA MINTER “treats” Clyd 
Accounting, demonstrate way to apply splints. regis” earn. Fulche aos 


shock, Note the elevation of “victim's” feet. 
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PLANT EMIPLOVEES FORM 
A SAFE DRIVERS’ LEAGUE 


” 


TEN MORE RECEIVE THEIR FIFTEEN-YEAR PINS 
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IN order to create further awareness of the respon- ' ge, BS i j 
sibilities in the operation of motor vehicles, a Safe oa —_ } anil / 
Drivers’ League was organized on December 17 for ar ies ON Oe | a — 5 
employees and members of their families. \* 
Members of supervision explained the set-up and ‘ 
gave applications to employees who wished to join. | _ 
When the applications were signed, a safe driving | — | 
pledge card and rear bumper sticker were issued. / 
Participants signed and carry with them the pledge | 
to obey the “Code of the Road.” The signed appli- Phase a 
cations were than placed in a barrel in the Cafeteria iar | 
to qualify members for two draw prizes. z oer 
We have pictured here some of the highlights of , 
the League’s formation, steps required to join and f 
prize winners. j \ 
The Buienper heartily congratulates the 2,390 
members and their families who signified their in- THE Steering Committee selected to formulate the League was composed oom 
tentions to drive courteously and thus protect lives. of (left to right) Bill Cole, Arne Christensen and Doctor M. B. Hesdorffer. 
| _ 
| -, eee 4 
MARSHALL BYRD WADE LAWRENCE JOHNNIE COOPER RALPH HINTON SPENCER REYNOLDS 
P.&S.T-9 Process Control Maintenance Guard Force Guard Force 
CHARLES CLAY WHITTEN GREGORY JAMES ("Jo Jo”) REYNOLDS JACK FRANKLIN JAMES EDWARDS 
Textile T-9 Guard Force Guard Force Guard Force Stores 
5 
Joun W. May Mary A. Brown............ Process Control 
10=Y¥ EAR Kenneti W. Kirkianp Mivprep J. STEELE.................- I. &S. 
SERVICE Baxter B. Brown Service Frep E. RoBeRTSON........... Maintenance 
Epirn B. RANKIN Textile T-8 it 
‘ Vireinta C. Wiccinron 
Pl NS Cuarves B. SPEAKMAN Project R us 
; OBERTA S. Rice 
Myrtie W. WaLLAcE Textile T-8 ss 
AFTER employee filled out application he was given a pledge card to ARLIE also received a rear bumper sticker for his car. He states he is TG pay L&s Epitn P. Dishuan 
sign and carry. Here Al Strickland, P. & S., gives card to Arlie Burnette. proud to be a League member and proud to let other drivers know it. RA ©. 1AIRFIELD. «~~ --- +--+ ++ seer . . 
1 
{ } 
These Employees Won Suggestion Award Cheeks In 1996 
a B | a ? 
ou Be On the 1957 List 
Will You Be On the Ist | 
F James P. CHAPPELL C. D. Lixtecum 
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NAMES of winners were drawn from a barrel 


PRIZE winners were (left) Doretha 


Turner, 


A. L. RopErTson 

L. W. Suacle 
Gurnn H. Reynoips 
Norma H. Criirron 
Ann L. Jamison 
Lucian A. Brawn 
Owen C. THomasson 
J. W. SHetton, JR. 
Ernest J. Rakes 
JAMEs A. JARRETT 
C. J. CUNNINGHAM 
Frep L. Bryant 

T. D. ALEXANDER 
Beatrice B. GILnLey 
J.J. Mozicx 
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Vance L. FuLcHer 

J. W. Moran 

Minnie H. Danpripce 
Wittiam G. Hii 

O. G. Maser 

J. C. Wiacrnton 

R. H. Tuompson 

R. P. Woop 

Henry P. Witsonxant 
CurEsTer O. Epwarps 
H. C. Marsnatt, Jr. 
H. R. Wurrr 

C. H. Marty 

B. H. Pecramw 

A. S. Torner 


ARLIE next placed his signed application in a 


barrel to become eligible for a draw prize. Maintenance. 


by Clovis Eller, (left) and Barbara Williams. Textile, and Murray Bryant, 


Thirteen 


Twelve o* 
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SECTION V, A Shift, Textile T-9 completed 18 
months in December without a Plant injury. 
(Front Row, L. to R.): Frances Jones, Nancy 
Mosley, Betty Jones. One of Plant's best records. 
Helen Brown, Eliza Hundley; (Second Row): 
Flora Eanes (Forelady), Virginia Hopkins, 
Dorothy Lynch, Barbara Patterson, Pearl 
Tatum, Raynell DeHart, Vivian Brown, June 
Mosley, Betty Jones. Our Congratulations. 


THIS 164-lb., 8-point buck was shot in Augusta County, Virginia by Everette 


Cardwell, Maintenance, on his first deer hunting trip. 
Dick Miller who yearly accompanies Du Ponters to an Augusta hunting lodge. 


Party also included 


THIS is a portion of a kill of ten deer by a party in- 
cluding eight Du Ponters in November. The deer were 
taken in Bath County. The Du Pont nimrods were: Bob 
McFadin, Eldred Hill, Pat Harrison, Tyler Holland, Jack 
Franklin, Woodrow Ramsey, J. Bellezza and John Exley. 


(L. TO R. FROM TOP): Earl 
Dawson, B Shift, P. & S., 
Earl Foster, A Shift, P. & S., 
were recent Winners in an 
area safety contest; June 
Price, daughter of Bob and 
Hazel Price, Process Con- 
trol and Textile, was recent- 
ly crowned homecoming 
queen at Stoneville High 
School; Hazel _ Helms, 
Records, was the winner 
over four men in the Novem- 
ber BLENDER contest to 
pick the correct standing 
of Virginia’s “Big Five” 
football teams at the end of 
the season of ten games. 


WARREN EVERSON, Fore- 
man, presents an award 
check to Bruce Pegram of 
the Lubrication Group. His 
suggestion was for an im- 
provement of our process. 
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PLANT PERSONAL NEWS . . 
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Vivian Thomas, Textile, to Melvin Crews, 
Spray, N. C. 

Doris Houston, Textile, to Jonas Peters, 
U.S. Army. 

Blanche Adkins, Textile, to Ted Schroe- 
der, Inspection. 

Doris Ellis, Textile, to Robert Belton, 

. Air Force. 

Elizabeth Gray, Textile, to Jackie Joyce, 
U.S. Navy. 

Lucille Hunt, Textile, to Wilford Willis, 
Calloway, Va. 

Clara Furrow, Textile, to Richard Eanes, 
Axton, Va. 

Yvonne Allen, Textile, to Royce Dillon, 
Inspection. 

Louise Stovall, Textile, to J. D. Kellam, 
Spencer, Va. 

Ruth Rea, I. & S., to William Franklin, 
Martinsville, Va. 

Noel Allman, I. & S., to Christine 

Chumley, Redwood, Va. 


Mildred Koger, Textile, and Lonnie 
Crowder, Martinsville, Va. 

Nannie H. Cannaday, Beaming, and 
James R. Hollandsworth, Bassett, Va. 

Olvis V. Brumfield, Beaming, and Euell 
J. Hamblett, Rocky Mount, Va. 

Mary Shumate, Textile, and Joe E. 
Stanley, Ferrum, Va. 

Geneva Pulliam, Textile, and Douglas 
Shivley, U. S. Army. 

Alta Hendrick, Textile, and Don Beamer, 
Fancy Gap, Va. 

Peggy Ingram, Textile, and Kenneth 
Vaughn, Martinsville, Va. 

Loney Fuller, Inspection, and Emma 
Mitchell, Figsboro. 

Nannie Hairston, Service, and Moses 
Morris, Martinsville, Va. 


The plant personnel extends deepest 
sympathy to: 
Carlton Oakes in the death of his father. 
Anna Freeman in the death of her uncle. 
Dotsie Brown in the death of her father. 
Earl Collins in the death of his aunt. 
Lora Atkins in the death of her aunt. 


Pauline Connell in the death of her 
uncle. 

Aubry Robertson in the death of his 
brother-in-law. 

Claudia Mason in the death of her 
father. 

Woodrow Ramsey in the death of his 
brother. 

Margaret Todd in the death of her uncle. 

Marie Foley in the death of her hus- 
band. 

Ellie Willis in the death of her grand- 
nother. 

Ed Childress in the death of his brother. 

Wanda Thompson in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Modena Duggins in the death of her 
father. 

Bobby Hager in the death of her aunt. 

Louise Gauldin in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Una Adkins in the death of her father. 

Thelma Dalton in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Lucy Atkins in the death of her aunt. 

Jean Bryant in the death of her grand- 
father. 

Ernie Colburn in the death of his 
mother-in-law. 


Congratulations to: 


Bessie Lawson, Textile, a boy, Michael 
Cecil, December 12. 

Lottie Handy, Textile, a girl, Cynthia 
Elaine, December 29. 

Clifford J. Shively, Lubrication, a girl, 
Sharon Shively, January 7. 

Virginia Tyson, Denier Room, a girl, 
Frankie Lyn, November 13. 

Lucille and Gene Gravely, Denier 
Room and P. & S., a girl, Tresea, 
December 2. 

Maggie H. Morris, Textile, a boy, Gary 
Wade, November 26. : 
Sylvia Wray, Textile, a girl, Marion 
Dena. ‘ 
Patsy and Howard Fain, Inspection 
and Textile, a girl, Vicky Lynn, 

November 9. j 

Ruby and John Law, Textile, a boy, 
Robert Keith, December 12. 

Katie Johnson, Textile, a boy, Mark 
Edward, December 7. 

Ruby Biggs, Textile, 2 boy, Robert 
Barry, December 11. 

Loretta McGee, Textile, a boy. 

Otha Harris, Purchasing, a girl, Kerrie 
Lynne, December 17. 

Lucille Gravely, Denier Room, a girl. 

Edwin Seay, Block Room, a boy, 
Michael Edwin, December 13. 

Fred Bishop, Block Room, a boy, 
Walter, January 1. 
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RECENT TRANSFERS 


(LEFT TO RIGHT FROM TOP): Ken Lillard, 
Shift Supervisor, P. & S.; Bob Rowan, Training 
Assistant, both transferred to the Spruance 
Nylon organization, effective January 1; Sydnor 
Elkins, Senior Engineer, Process, and C. P. 
(“Chuck’’) White, Assistant Area Supervisor, 
Textile, both transferred to the Sales Division, 
Wilmington. White was replaced by Fred 
Hammill, Assistant Area Supervisor, Inspection 
and Shipping; Bob Reid, Jr., Assistant Area 
Supervisor, Beaming, replaced Hammill. These 
moves also became effective January 1, 1957. 


Number of Employee 
Retirements Grows 


Du Pont’s Pension and Retire- 
ment Plan, now more than a half | 
century old, provides beyond-the- 
job security for an increasing num- 
ber of retiring employees every | 
year. During 1955, 706 employees 
retired under the Plan, as compared _; 
to 620 in 1954. This upward trend | 
will continue; by 1965, Du Pont ! 
employees may be expected to | 
retire at the rate of 1,100 a year. | 

Between the Plan's inception in 
1904 and September 30, 1956, | 
approximately 9,100 employees | 
qualified for benefits. More than | 
5,000 have qualified since 1946. | 
Pension payments are currently | 
' being made to about 5,240 retired | 
/ employees. 


Du Pont construction forees are cur- 
rently building new facilities at 80 cites 
in 15 states. 


About 30 per cent of Du Pont sales are 
made to the textile industry. 


This year U.S. shoppers will spend $17 
billion for clothing—five times what they 
spent 20 years ago. 
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THE ORIGIN 
OF A 
SYMBOL OF 
QUALITY 
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Shipping Employees like “‘Link’”’ Swofford see thousands of Du Pont ovals each day 


THIS year marks the 50th Anniversary of the Du 
Pont oval. 

Perhaps no trade-mark is more widely known to 
the general public than the elliptical design which 
tells the world in an instant: ‘This product was made 
by Du Pont.” It would be impossible to estimate the 
the number of times the oval has been reproduced, 
for such an estimate would require an unreadable 
line of figures. For instance, it appears several HON- 
DRED MILLION TIMES annually in paid adver- 
tising space alone. It is blazoned on cases, drums, 
barrels, tank cars, motor trucks, cans and boxes. It 
is printed on folders, brochures, broadsides, leaflets, 
letterheads, envelopes and checks. It is seen at fairs, 
in moving pictures and in radio studios. There are 
Du Pont ovals as big as a good-sized swimming pool 
painted on buildings and tanks at the Company’s 
plants where they may be seen from passing trains 
and planes. Just the reproductions in the form of 
employee service pins would run into a sizable figure. 

In 1906, the Company commissioned one G. A. 
Wolf, an artist, to design a trade-mark which would 
identify its growing list of products in the public mind. 


GUPIND 


Wolf seems to have considered an oval form, prob- 
ably because the word “Du Pont’ fitted into it har- 
moniously. His design may have been further in- 
fluenced by the fact that most of the Company’s 
products of that day were shipped in barrels, kegs 
and drums and the oval could be neatly placed on 
the ends of these containers. Wolf’s oval, first used 
in 1907, is not the one in use today. The original 
oval carried a serpentine ribbon entwined in the 
letters, bearing the words “Established 1802.” It 
may still be seen in the original form on the cover of 
the annual stockholders’ report. Elsewhere it has 
virtually disappeared. The reason is a practical one. 
It was impossible to retain the ribbon and cut satis- 
factory stencils for marking wood kegs and shipping 
cases. The ribbon had to go and its going left the 
oval that is familiar to us today. ° , 

To our friends and customers, the Du Pont oval | 
is a symbol of quality. It means “This product is 
good.” All the products that have gone before and 
those to come represent contributions by the many 
thousands of men and women: of Du Pont to “Better 
Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry.” 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING —THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


‘THE BLENDER 
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Vou, NV, No 2 Franvany, tag? 


Pablished by, and in the interest of all employees 
of the Martinsville Nylon Plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc., Martinsville, Virginia. 
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Editor, Grorce W. Baannam 
Photographer, Tauturon R. Axpra 
Stenagrapher, Eva Laat 
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Textile Acca 
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James Epwanps.............00000000, Bobbin Storage 
Wiuutam TRavis..... 2.422... -sceccces Janitors 
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IN a real Valentine spirit are Linda 
Barrow, daughter of Hoyett Pireow: 
P. & S. and “Mark” Hatchett, son of 

_ Talmadge Hatchett, Stores. Both are 
third graders at South Martinsville. 
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KEEP YOUR BALANCE 


At some time in our lives we have visited a circus and marveled at the acrobats 
who perform outstanding feats. Their skill has been developed through hours of 
arduous practice and one of the most difficult things an acrobat must learn is the 
art of balance. We, too, must learn the art of balance—so that we may properly 
balance our lives. 

It has been said “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” This is quite 
true. Once his day’s work is finished, a well-rounded individual will plan his 
leisure time and even this period in a man’s life should be kept in balance. 


Surveys have demonstrated that the man with a hobby is quick to find re- 
laxation and peace of mind but even the pursuit of a hobby should not preclude 
other activities such as reading, sports such as bowling and participation in church 


and civic work. 


On the other side of the scales there is a man’s work and even though at times 
we scoff at the idea of work, we would indeed be miserable if all our time were 
devoted to leisure. But a man’s working hours must be kept in balance. Most 
of one’s day is designated to the performance of assigned duties but one should 
still find time to form friendships and social contacts with fellow employees, to 
make satisfactory progress in one’s job know-how and to add to one’s job en- 
joyment by exploring new ideas and methods. This is Keeping Your Balance. 


THRIFT PLAN SAVINGS 
MOUNT: SO DO REWARDS 


Du Pont employee savings through the Thrift Plan totaled about $29 million 
at year’s end—nearly 26 per cent more than the $23 million reported on the first 
anniversary of the Plan last September. Bonds purchased now total 760,000, 
an increase of 160,000. The Company has contributed $7.2 million to the Thrift 
Incentive Fund and has paid $150,300 in dividends on Du Pont Common Stock 
held by the Trustee. 


Du Pont Common Stock held by the Trustee had increased from the 23,700 
shares in September to 32,700 shares at year’s end and is still growing rapidly. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LEISURE 


Sometimes, when we have literally worn out the weather as a subject for com- 
ment, we carelessly complain about the hours we work. When we do find our- 
selves flying off on such a tangent, perhaps it would be well to give some thought 
to a comparison of the hours that we work with those our parents and grand- 
parents worked. Only a few of us have experienced the dawn-to-dusk hours 
of our forebearers. 


Our lives today are filled with leisure. We have time for automobile rides, 
movies, television, golfing and shopping sprees—all of which can be pleasant 
diversions. However, it is interesting and worth noting that we do not use all 
of our leisure time on what one might call diversions. No, sir. We paint the 
bedroom, raise money for the church, help run the P. T. A. and tarry out scores 
of other projects that get extra jobs done. When we look at it like this, leisure 
isn’t idleness. Leisure does not necessarily mean idleness. It is likely that as 
leisure has increased, idleness has decreased. 


_ This great gift of leisure has been given to us by technology, and technology 
in turn became possible because education lifted the shackles and nurtured the 
inquiring mind of man. Man has opened up new eras largely through education. 
Curiously enough, Marx, Engeles, and other communist theoreticians of their 
day thought that things would work out the opposite way. They believed that 
more machines would mean more economic slavery, and that the workers would 
turn into mere robots toiling in monstrous factories. 


These communist theorists were wrong. Technology, coupled with free enter- 
prise, has given us far more than any other nation in the world; and we haven't 
scratched the surface yet! The American people have more leisure than ever 
before in history. Many nations have promised more leisure, together with 40 
abundance of goods and services, but only America and our system of free enter- 
prise nurtured by a public school system has delivered these fine things for US- 
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the Wyatts plan several days of fun 
their boys, 
ea, 2, who always run to greet tons, patching, etc., and two young- 
them. 
home on Route 58 over two years ago. 


with 


Frank, Jr., 4 and 


long week end to catch up on but- 


(Left) The Wyatts bought their sters their age keep business humming. 


WORKING shift work admittedly has 
disadvantages known only too well to a 
majority of our plant people. It’s tough 
for instance, to walk in the gencral di- 
rection of the plant gate on a warm, 
sunny Sunday afternoon when the family 
and friends are playing golf, taking a 
leisurely automobile trip, or visiting 
relatives in the country. 

It’s tougher still to start for work on 
Saturday night around 11 or 11:30 
o’clock, fortified with a cup or two of 
strong black coffee, knowing that friends 
are at the heights of a big dance or party. 

Perhaps that is why a “long weekend” 
is considered a luxury to those who work 
on shifts around the clock. It happens 
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once a month for them when they leave 
the plant at 8 A. M. Thursday and are 
off until 8 A. M. the following Monday. 

It’s like a vacation really. There’s 
time for ball games, swimming, an 


A chance to play 
with the children 
is the big advan- 
tage of a _ long 
week end to the 
Wyatts. They 
spend many hours 
entertainirg their 
typical youngsters. 


MARGIE is) an 
avid reader and 
uses the _ long 
week end for this 
relaxation (be- 
tween 
tions, 


interrup- 
of course). 
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FRANK does most 
of the repair work 
around the home. 
Here he puts the 
finishing touches 
on his stairway. 
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evening or two for a show, opportunity 


to work around the house. There’s a 
chance for chureh on Sunday and time 
to play with the kids. 

Even a three-day hunting or fishing 
trip is a possibility. It’s a chance to 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


MARGIE gets a chance once a month to give 
her walls a thorough cleaning and says they 
really need it with two lively boys around. 


sleep Jate in the morning or watch the 
late TV shows. Rugged as shift work 
may be, those who work it are usually 
way out in front of the day workers when 
it comes to really getting things done. 


ALTHOUGH most of his spare time is spent working around 
the house, Frank goes hunting occasionally for birds and 
rabbits on nearby farms. Here he and kids prepare for trip. 


Si, 


THE WYATTS are also lovers of flowers and shrubbery. The fong 
week ends give both him and Margie ample time to enjoy one of 
their favorite hobbies. Frank, above, prepares a plot for Margie. 


THAT extra cup of coffee and a chance to read the newspaper 
in a leisurely manner make a long week end a real luxury to 


IN his spare time over several months, Frank has had opportunit 
the Wyatts and all the others on shifts throughout our plant. ; Tou 


to paint his house outside and inside. Here he does a “touch-up” 
job on kitchen cabinets. He has also done remodeling on his home. 


ANOTHER of Margie’s real pleasures is to read stories to the children 
when she has time on her hands. Although they ore not yet of 
school age, Frank and Richard have their favorite books ready for her. 
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OF all the pleasures of a ong week end, the 
Wyatts think the chance to sleep late for two 
or three mornings in a row is the crowning one. 
A late-sleeping daddy or mother is no novelty 
to the boys since they have had to wake each 
up many times late in the morning. ‘And, 
¥ Oh, yes,’’ states Frank and Margie, ‘’we can 
use the extra money shift work pays, and we 
really do have more time to get things done.”’ 


PROCESS CONTROL GROUP CONDUCTS A SUCCESSFUL “TREASURE HUNT" 


AN example of how excess supplies ae eRe ry ation 
and materials can accumulate in desk : 
drawers, file cabinets and other places 
was shown recently when Noel Wood 
(pictured) of the Denier Room conducted 
a ‘‘treasure hunt” in the Process Con- 
trol Area. The “hunt” included desk 
drawers and files in the Physical Test 
Lab, Denier Room, Pack Room, Con- 
trol Lab and Quality Control offices. 


The “treasure” included pencils, eras- 
; ; ers, paper clips, clipboards, flashlights, 
ie batteries, rulers, safety goggles, ink, scis- 


Frank and Margie Wyatt, P. & S. and 
Denier Room, for instance, are what we 
term a “family couple”. They would 
rather work or putter around the house 
than hunt or fish. They enjoy doing 


things together and on their “long week- 

ends” you will find them doing just that. 
The Plant Photographer has pictured 

for us one of their typical “four-day vaca- 

tions” which came around in January. 


andy man around the 
kitchen. He states that 
he does very little cook- 
ing but a lot of dish- 
washing on his doys off, 
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(LEFT) | i sng sors, glue, and a couple of dozen other 
and foes ete finds i | an articles that should have been sent to 
that Frank is always 1} | i salvage or put into use long ago. 
ete ne ene Wane I ° i | | A similar search in the Process Area 
: 1} Rae fe ht turned up an amazing number of pieces 
4 ‘ ; of equipment and supplies that we could 
(RIGHT) Frank demon- | ” ; not photograph because of their confi- 
strates that he is a real | jd : dential nature. 


The example set by these two areas 
is a good one for all of us to follow. 


REMEMBER YOUR F 


CLARA FURROW 
“A” Shift, Textile, T-8 
"| was scared to death in the Employment 
Office and still more scared when | entered 
the plant. 1 knew | would get lost. Every- 
one was so nice, however, | soon felt at 
home and in a few short days | loved it.”’ 


PEGGY VAUGHN 


Denier Room 


“The size of the plant and large number of 
people awed me, and |! wondered how ! 
would ever find my way through all the 
doors. | really liked the emphasis on safety 
and the fine food in the clean Cafeteria.” 


VIRGINIA HORSLEY 
Inspection 
“| was very excited and a little scared at 
first, but after the first few hours everyone's 
cheerfulness made me feel good. | was very 
impressed with safety talks and the excellent 
Cafeteria where | could get good meals.” 


JOE BARROW 
P. & S., Day Crew 

“| was deeply impressed to learn of all the 

benefits the Company gave me—insurance, 

vacation, etc. Too, | believe the clean 

Cafeteria and hot meals really sold me on 

our fine Company and I’ve been sold since.”” 


SHIRLEY HODGES 
“AY Shift, Textile, T-9 
“My first day was interesting and passed 
very quickly. | was doubly impressed with 
the friendliness of all the people and the 
Way my job was explained to me by super- 
vision and others. | was ‘at home’ quickly.’ 


JEWEL McMILLAN 


Maintenance 


“1 thought | would never finish signing my 
name to papers, but when | found out each 
one would benefit me I felt much better. 
I thought the plant corridor was the world’s 
longest and doors— | never saw so many.” 
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MARY HALL COOK 
Mail Room 
“Because Du Pont is big business, | im- 
agined a highly dignified group with only 
business in mind. Instead | found and still 
find friendliness everywhere from the Plant 
Manager on down the line and | like this,” 


BEATRICE ADKINS 
Beaming 
“My first impression was a lasting one. The 
fine housekeeping was just more than 
could believe. Too, | liked the way every- 
one took time to explain to me Compan) 
plans and policies. That really sold me. 


HAROLD WHITT 
Stores 
“The friendliness of everyone | met and the 
cooperation that was apparent between dif- 
ferent groups really impressed me on that 
first day. Also, | just couldn’t believe how 
clean and safe all the plant arens looked. 
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YOUR 
CHARACTER 


FROM SAMPLES 
AND WRITINGS 


By the Late John H. Byram 


(Eprror’s Note): Many authorities 
declare emphatically that your handwriting 
gives away several traits in your character. 
On this page we have reproduced a few 
samples. Compare them with your hand- 
writing (if they match) and see how you 
stack up. 
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Adaptable or Adjustable 
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Versatile or Many 
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Talkative or Communicative 
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Idealistic or Ethereal 


pe peed ee ee 
th. Atins, words and Kuso. 


Well Balanced er Broadminded 


Indecisive or Uncertain 


Vacillating cr at Times Changeable 
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Diversified and Lavish Carerul in Planning er Usually Unemotional 


Wipe adn da 


Lacking in Confidence and Assurance 
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Often Optimistic — Sometimes Depressed 


Well Coordinated in Mind and Body 
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Impulsive, Often Acting Hastily Compatible or Agreeable 


*\ (cen. tentang” Straight linus, tv belts 


Cautious or Careful Honest and Sincere 
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[FRED CRITZ HAULS MAIL AND DOES OTHER DUTIES WITH STATION WAGON. 


- 
“Junior, here comes Daddy. Run 
quickly and fetch his slippers. I know 
his feet are tired — he’s been on wheels 
all day at the plant.” 

Of course, no wife ever grects her spouse 
with such a remark. But, as a matter 
of fact, it could truthfully be said of 
some of the people on certain jobs a- 
round our plant. For instance, there are 
approximately a dozen operations which 
are done on some form of wheels. Some 
of the wheels are small and some arc 
large, but they all MOVE men and mate- 
rials and move them constantly. 

In most cases wheels around the plant 
are propelled cither by gasoline or elec- 


{ORRIS HYLER GRADES, DITCHES AND MOVES COAL WITH BULLDOZER. 


“WE CAN ISSUE YOU A PATENT FOR 
YOUR ‘WHEEL’ BUT I CAN'T SEE ANY 


. Poss TION!” 
PAINTERS HAVE DOLLIES FOR SOME DUTIES. a al 


IS PUTTING DOWN LINES. 


tricity, and the drivers must be skilled, 
careful operators. For example, all fork 
lift drivers undergo intensive training 
plus a rigid physical and driving test. 
The foremen of the areas, needing such 
drivers, administer the tests. 


Almost anything that moves in our 
plant might be considered a possible 
safety hazard. For that reason there are 
many markings, devices and rules to 
protect the operators as well as their 
fellow employees. Within the walls of 
the plant building there are warning signs, 


ONE OF PLANT'S FORK LIFT DRIVERS IS FRED MARTIN, STORES. 
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ROBERT SPENCER PERFORMS MANY DUTIES WITH PLANT TRACTOR. 


posters and mirror arrangements to en- 
able the drivers to see around corners. 


No one knows exactly where or when 
wheels were invented. Certainly they 
have been in use for a long time. We 
know they were in use during the Bronze 
Age (hundreds of years B. C. ) when sol- 
id wooden discs sped chariots across the 
countryside. We also know that certain 
civilizations have not had the advantage 
of wheels until comparatively recently. 
The American Indians knew nothing of 
wheels until the Europeans navigated 


— 


TRUCK HAULS MATERIALS. DRIVER HERE IS RUSSELL WINGFIELf 


westward less than 500 years ago. 


Around our plant, employees on 
wheels contribute much toward the mak- 
ing of a quality product. Indeed, it is 
impossible to conceive of ua productive 
system that could operate without the 
use of wheels. Think of dragging or 
shoving huge bundles of carton fillers 
or several cases of nylon across the floor. 
Think of trying to move a large beam. 
Think of the shoe leather we'd use if we 
had to walk everywhere. 


In our plant we have wheels that trans- 
port people and materials and wheels 
that lift. The operators are capable of 
maneuvering their machines around and 
through islands of shipping cases as skill- 
fully and with as much ease as the aver- 
age person could walk. They are notable 
in their watchfulness for pedestrians, too. 


Outside the plant building we find the 
bulldozer, trucks, mowers, ete., that 
perform a variety of necessary jobs skill- 
fully and safely. 


If we could arrange to have the roof 
taken off our plant and then rent 2 magic 
carpet from some obliging Persian we 
could hover just under the clouds to 
view men and wheels in motion. Come to 
think of it, what's so magical about the 
carpet we've been riding? Isn't the 
wheel just as amazing and as interesting? 


MOWING GRASS BELOW IS WILLIE WINGFIELD ON A POWER MOWER. 
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IN each issue of the BLENDER we list 
within what we call the “masthead”? 
(Page 2) the names of our employees who 
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contribute personal items and 
other material to your maga- 
zine. 


But the printed name is 
never as graphic as the photo of 
the individual. And since these 
people are important to the pro- 
duction of the BienpER, we 
have pictured each one and ask 
that you continue to cooperate 
with them by turning into them 
all items of interest. 


In passing, mention should be 
made of the valuable contribu- 
tion these reporters make to 
the success of the BLENDER. 
Publishing it without them 
would be a more than difficult 
task month after month. 


Your Editor is appreciative. 


(LEFT to right from Top): James Wagoner, Mayrene 
Moran, Louise Smith, Earl (’Red’’) Collins, Margaret 
Carter, James Sweney, Catherine Pearman, James Plaster, 
Evelyn Norman, Ralph Canter, Barbara Hampton, Forest 
Crouch, Crystal Hundley, Syl Pritchard, Violet Frith, 
Alex Haynes, Ina DeHart, Willie Caldwell, Marie Mc- 
Ghee, Aubrey Compton, Ann Eggleston, Glenn Reynolds, 
Adelene Rogers, Perry Henderson. 


(Editor’s Note: “’C’’ Shift, P. & S. man to be appointed.) 


MARTHA BREW, Beverly Estes, Ruth Eanes, Henry Mar- 
shall, Ruth Nelson, Branton Martin, Helen Eggleston, 
Don Weick, Loveleen Hanes, Roger Dysart, Hattie Ful- 
cher, Roberta Stowe, Christine Koger, Helen Cole, Vastie 
Cox, Mary Spencer, Jewel McMillan, Roscoe Chitwood, 
Dot Bowles, Dorris Woodall, Polly Jones, James Edwards, 
William Travis, Ezra McClure—a total of forty-eight. 


‘Se Pe 


OW ThE NEW U. S. SOCIAL SECURITY LAWS AFFECT 


DURING 1957, Du Pont and its 
United States employees will pay in- 
creased Social Security taxes. 

Important changes have recently been 
made by Congress in the Social Security 
laws. Among the new provisions, of most 
concern to you and your family are a tax 
increase, disability payments and the 
new lower age at which social security 
benefits may be paid retired women. 


New Tax Rate 


The Social Security tax rate was in- 
creased from 2% to 24% for both em- 
ployees and the employer. The new rate 
began on January 1, 1957, and will be col- 
lected on all wages up to the maximum of 
$4,200. 


Example 1956 1957 
Your earnings...... $4,800.00 $4,800.00 
Maximum earnings. 4,200.00 4,200.00 
Social Security Tax. 2% 24% 
Tax deducted from 

your pay........ 84.00 94.50 
Tax paid by the 


company........ 84.00 94.50 


Total paid to your 
account......... $ 168.00 $ 189.00 


DisaBitity INSURANCE 


If you should become disabled, you 
may be eligible for Social Security dis- 
ability payments after June 1957. To be 
eligible you must be over 50 years of age; 
you must have worked under Social 
Security for a sufficient length of time; 
you must be permanently disabled for at 
least six months. 

If you become disabled before you are 
50 years of age, you will not be eligible 
for immediate disability payments. You 
may, however, be eligible to have your 
Social Security earnings “frozen” to 
protect your own and your family’s 
rights to future benefits. Unless your 
earning record is “frozen,” the period 
while you are disabled and have no 
earnings can reduce your future benefits. 


DisaBLep CiitprEeN Over 18 


Under the law, disabled children over . 


18 of parents receiving Social] Security 


YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


benefits, or who have lost the support of 
a parent through death, may be able to 
receive insurance benefits. The require- 
ments for cligibility include that the 
disability began before their 18th birth- 
day and that they are dependent on a 
parent entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits. If the child was dependent on a 
parent who died after 1939, but who was 
insured at the time of his death, he is also 
eligible. Married disabled children are 
ineligible for benefits. 


New Retirement AGE For WomMEN 


Under the amendments of 1956, a 
working woman may become eligible for 
Social Security retirement benefits when 
she reaches 62 years of age. Previously 
she had to wait until 65. It is important 
to note that if the payments are made 
before reaching 65, the amount of the 
monthly benefits will be permanently 
reduced. 


The wife of a man receiving Social 
Security retirement benefits may also 
become entitled to reduced amounts when 
reaching 62. If she prefers, she may wait 


SOCIAL Security is an important part of in- 
surance programs. Here Ernest Purdy, ‘’C” 
Shift, Textile T-9, and wife, Lois, check policies 
os Billy, 15 months, watches photographer. 


until she too is 65 and therefore receive 
the entire amount of the wife’s benefits. 


Full benefits at 62 will be paid to the 
widow of an insured worker as well as to a 


Eleven 


mother who received one-half of her sup- 
port from a deceased insured worker 
Jeaving no other beneficiaries. 

The decision whether to take benefits 
at 62 or 65 is left to the individual. 


Lump Scum BENEFITS 


Although not a new amendment, one 
of the henefits of Social Security that is 
frequently misunderstood is the lump sum 
payment made at the time of death of a 
person who dies insured. This payment 
is small since it is intended to help only in 
the payment of funeral expenses. It is in 
addition to any monthly payments and 
is paid to the widow or widower or to the 
person who pays the burial expenses. The 
claim to the lump sum benefit must be 
made within two years of the insured’s 
death. The maximum amount of the 
benefit is $255. 


ADDITIONAL SocraL SECURITY 
INFORMATION 


You will need your Social Security card 
as long as you live. If you are in need of a 
duplicate card to replace a lost Social 
Security card, or if you have changed your 
name you may ask to have another card 
issued by contacting either your Employ- 
ment Office or the local Social Security 
office. 

Employees wanting additional informa- 
tion may write to the Social Security 
Administration, 200 Grove Street, Dan- 
ville, Virginia, or contact Mrs. Hazel 
Daly, Field Representative of the Dan- 
ville office, in the City Trial Justice 
Chambers, Martinsville, on Tuesday at 
10 A. M. 

If you are in doubt about your Social 
Security record, write to the Social 
Security Administration, Bualtimore, 
Maryland and ask for a statement of your 
account. Social Security is an important 
part of any insurance or retirement plan. 

* co * * 

American car radios in use outnumber 
the total number of home radio sets in 
three continents: Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. 

* * & # 

Plastics production this year will top 
3 billion pounds—almost 10 times the 
1940 output, 100 times the production 
of 1925. 


FIFTEEN-YEAR PINS G0 
TO & MORE EMPLOYEES 


(Left to Right, Top To Bottom) 
ROY BULLINGTON 


Cost 
BILL PRICE 
Maintenance 
MATT HUBBARD 
Cafeteria 
PAUL ARNN 
Guard Force 
BILL CURLEE 
Guard Force 
ARMON DEAL 
Process Control 


AUBREY PATTERSON 


Power ; y i 
JAMES BOWLES S | KA. Y 
Maintenance co. ee Se ‘ 
Mary Brown Process Control Textile 
“ — = 
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ICE is funny stuff. Back in the tongue-hanging heat of sum- stop on snow and ice, we put the blow torch to our caution 
rT ae mer, ice is wonderful with its friendly tingle in the bottom of and heat it up good and hot. We put on chains if conditions 
THE SUGGESTION WAY a glass. And further back than July—way back in boyhood call for them. And when we are driving with chains on, we 
when we found that new Flexible Flyer under the Christmas don’t get over-confident! We get the feel of the road when 
tree, ice was great stuff, too. We didn’t want it in small chunks we start out to see just how tricky it is. We adjust our speed 
You needn't be a scholar You get the recognition or cubes then. We wanted it in a whole hog way—in great accordingly. We use the gears for slowing down, and when 
To make an extra dollar. That enhances your position sheets covering all the walks and streets of our city or com- we use the brake pedal, we pump it lightly and don’t jam 
FarienuthoBuareidd sav And your reputation grows. | munity! down on it. We increase that healthy margin we always keep 
Your ideas pdt aentag 3 Theredtno dinttstion | But nowadays, when nature gives us the cold shoulder and between us and the car ahead. ; 
Can be very exciting To your participation ices things up, it’s a lot different. We groan because that es, when it comes to ice on the roads, cultivate a healthy 
Aud can bring you extra pay. In our Suggestion Plan. frosty old devil, winter, has greased the skids for us again—the respect for it—the same respect you’d have for the heavy- 
‘ RD : skids that lead into the next world. weight champion of the world if you were in the same ring with 
here 7 eeceeacme Sp muake a. ete stnuti So, realizing that it takes three to twelve times as long to him. Don’t let this Winter's skids flatten you for the ten-count. 
y TH) on 
Something you propose. As often as you can. 


'THE employees on this page have started the new year off 
with valuable sieeesions which won them checks. Will you 
be the next? (Right) Foreman, Tom Philpott and Fred Bryant, 
Maintenance; (Lower Right) Dave Cunningham, Foreman, 
and Bill Thurman; (Below) Howard Wilson, Foreman, and 
Garland Wood. Each man’s suggestion improved our process. 


PRESIDENT’S AWARD IS | Eo 
WON FOR FOURTH TIME = 
* MIDNIGHT, JANUARY 290 Se | 


The Bienper congratulates all_em- 
ployees for winning the fourth Presi- 
dent’s Safety Award at midnight, Jan- 
uary 29. In winning the Award, we com- 
pleted 225 days and 3,485,350 hours 
without a major injury. = 

If each of us will accept our individual 
responsibility for good safety perform- 
ance and follow all safety practices 
conscientiously, we can win our 22nd 
Board of Director’s Award the latter 
Part of June. ; 

We did it before—we ean do it again! 


wlations/ 
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WINNING our FOURTH! | 
PRESIDENTS SAFETY AWARD i 
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BUH NUMBER,COLORSSIZE or GusS2StS | 
Tay po : or 
MARY HODGES, BILL HOLLAND, GLOAL HOLLAND EXHIBIT TWO PRIZES AND THE AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. ALL PRIZES ARE ON DISPLAY IN THE CAFETERIA AS WE GO TO PRESS. 
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MARY LOU HYLTON (Center), daughter of Syl Pritchard, Maintenance, 
was recently crowned beauty queen of Steed’s School of Commerce, 


ss 
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SALUTES... 
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(TOP PICTURE, Right): Section 6, C Shift, 
Textile, T-9, recently became another plant 
group owning and wearing safety shoes 100%. 
(First Row): Fern Wright, Nannie Joyce, Orell 
Nelson, Clara Adkins, Marlene Moore, Phyllis 
Blackwell, Gaynell Amos, Dorothy Tolbert; (Sec- 
ond Row): Betty Gregory, Eunice Dodson, Lillie 
Trent, Modillie Mullins, Dovie Fain, Blondell 
Wright, Clay Shelton, Iva McMillian, Rebecca 
Vaughn, Mount Handy, Doris Harmon, Howard 
Sizemore (Foreman), Mary Loye. (LOWER PIC- 
TURE) On 1-1-57 Section IV, “C’’ Shift, Textile, 
T-9, completed two years without a plant in- 
jury. (First Row): Frances Scearce, Oleda Davis, 
Wilma Pugh, Euna Parcell, Patricia Belcher, 
Christine Hager. (Second Row): Elva Bullins, 
Edna Riddle, Mary Peters, Grace Phillips (Fore- 
lady); Jeon Dickerson, Frances Smith; (Back): 
E. Purdy, Kenneth Hundley, Johnnie Johnston. 


(L. TO R.): Ernest Conner, P. & S.; Robert 
Stowe, Richard Stone, Power; James Finney 
and P, D. Henderson, Power, display 20 rabbits 
and fox they killed on a recent hunting trip. 


GEORGE PACK, Maintenance, Elwood and Wal- 
ter Pack shot ten mallard and black ducks on 
a game reserve near Charlotte Courthouse, 
Virginia on a recent successful one day’s trip. 


My 
Martinsville. Other members of the Du Pont family include Bill and 
Frances Riggan, one of several attendants and maids-of-honor present. 
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FIVE members of a local hunting club re- 
cently bagged 28 rabbits and squirrels near 
Climax, Virginia. Shown here are Tom Bowles, 
W. Grant, A. Myers. H. Smith, G. Spencer. 
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PLANT PERSONAL NEWS . . 


Shirley Simpson, Textile, to Benton 
Fuller, Pageton, W. Va. 

Jessie Frazier, Textile, to Morris Wilson, 
Martinsville, Va. 


CORRECTION 


In the February issue, we incor- 
rectly showed the engagement of 
Nannie Hairston, Service, under 
“Rice”. She is engaged to Moses 
Morris of Martinsville. No date 
for the wedding has been set as we 
go to press. 


Barbara A. Patterson, Textile, to William 
Hundley, Ridgeway, Va. 

Bonnie Black, Textile, to Curtis Carter, 
Collinsville, Va. 

Betty Smith, Textile, to Bobby Brown, 
Leaksville, N. C. 

Olene Myers, Textile, to Ronald II. 
Thompson, Spinning. 

Ethel Hylton, Textile, to Edward Hooper, 
Martinsville, Va. 

Derothia Page, Textile, to 
Phillips, U. S. Marines. 

Shirley Lawson, Inspection to Dale 
Powell, Ridgeway, Va. 


Jimmy 
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The plant personnel extends deepest 
sympathy to: 
J. Whitten Gregory in the death of his 


mother. 


J. A. Piller in the death of his father- 
in-law. 


Joe Smith in the death of his uncle. 

Bill Riggs in the death of his aunt. 

John Richardson in the death of his 
son. 

Lillie Trent in the death of her aunt. 

Tommy Cardwell in the death of his 
father. 

Raymond Cardwell in the death of his 
father, 

Gene Ramsey in the death of his unele. 


Herbert Thorne in the death of his 
aunt. 

Roscoe Dancy in the dezth of his 
grandfather. 

B. M. Estes in the death of his father. 

Margaret Pratt in the death of her 
uncle. 

Naney Cockran in the death of her 
aunt. 

Margaret Cooper in the death of her 
father-in-law. 

Margaret Frye in the death of her 
mother-in-law. 

Modenna Duggins in the death of her 
grand mother. 

Richard Stowe in the death of his 
uncle. 

Lois Warren in the death of her uncle. 

Ruth Wilson in the death of her father- 
in-law. 

Everette Clark in the death of his 
uncle. 


Congratulations to: 


Verona Hall, Tabulating, a girl, Terry 
Lynn, January 27. 

Troy Robey, Tabulating, a boy, David, 
January 7. 

Octavia and Marvin Perkinson, 
Production Control, a girl, Lee Ann, 
February 2. 

R. J. Blair, Process, 2 boy, David 
Francis, January 19. 

George Priddy, P. & S., a girl, Kim 
Marie, January 11. 

John Norton, Textile Maintenance, a 
boy, Edward Scott, December 24. 

Katie Hundley, Textile, twin boys, 
Perry Gene and Terry Dene, Janu- 
ary 15. 

B. P. Phillips, Block Room, a boy, 
Samuel Joseph, January 20. 

Jannell M. Robbins, Textile, a girl, 
Theresa Kay, January 11. 

Edd Stone, Textile, a boy, Gregory 
Turner, January 21. 

Neal J. Murphy, Process Control, a 
girl, Ann Bayer, January 15. 

Madelyn Davis, Textile, a girl, Teresa 
Gail, January 27. 

Wayne Stevens, Textile, a girl, 
Deniece Ann, January 15. 

Thelma Janney, Textile, a girl, Linda 
Elaine, February +. 

Callie Gray, Textile, a boy, Zane 


Gardner, January 19. 
Betty Gardner, Denier Room, a son, 


RayMatthews, January 25. 
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BIG RISKS REQUIRE BIG 
BUSINESS’ RESOURCES 


Many of the useful) products that 
have come to market in recent vers 
and changed U.S. ways of living were 
made possible only because big business 
had the resources to assume the heavy 
risks of development and promotion. 


EMPLOYEES CONTRIBUTE 
$5,000 TO MARCH 
OF DIMES 
IN the “March of Dimes” cam- 


paign which closed the last week in 
January, the 


Martinsville Plant 
employees contributed a total of 
$5,000—an average of $1.84 per 
employee. 

This is another example of our 
people “opening up their hearts” 
to aid a worthy cause and the 
BLENDER congratulates each of you. 


RECENT TRANSFERS 


(LEFT TO RIGHT): Jim Carr and Bob Baum- 
ert have been transferred to the Spruance Nylon 
Organization and to the Chestnut Run Labora- 
tory, Wilmington, respectively. Jim was a 
Senior Engineer, Process, and Bob our Textile 
Laboratories Supervisor. Both transfers were 
effective February I. We wish them all suc- 
cess and happiness in their new locations. 


EMPLOYEES NOW 
TAKING POLIO VACCINE 


THE Company announeed in Jan- 
uary that Salk polio vaceine would 
be made available at no cost to Du 
Pont people. These shots are on a 
voluntary basis. 

Vaccination is in three stages, the 
initial shot being followed by a 


second injection a month later and 
by a final shot following the second 
by at least seven months. 


Employees were contacted 
through line organization to de- 
termine whether or not they wished 
to receive the vaccine. The vaccine 
is being administered by the Plant 
Medical Section. 


A THREE-LETTER 
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RELAX, Ed Seay of the Block Cleaning Room. 
You will never find it in the dictionary. But in our 
book the answer is “JOB’—for that’s the kind of 
money it takes to create a job opportunity with the 
Du Pont Company today. 

This $24,200 is the Company’s invested capital 
per employee—the money that has been put into 
the equipment, land, facilities and other “tools of 
the trade,’’ without which there could be no jobs. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIN 
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Because of the nature of the products made by 
a company like Du Pont, this investment per worker 
is higher than that of many industries. But it is 
money well spent. For. the Company’s invested 
capital not only creates employment for many 
thousands of us, but it also makes possible the many 
“Better Things For Better Living’? that we now 
enjoy and will enjoy in the future. 

And our Company will continue this investment. 


VING —THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Maken, 1957 


Vat. NV. Nowa 


Poblished by. andoin) the interest fo all enployees 
af othe Martinsville Nylon Plant of FE. 1. dua Pent de 
Nomwours and Compony, Tne. Martinsville, Virginia 
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Mavyrene Moras, Type § | 


Lovist: Sairis, Tyre q f Pistoxrafecericiatervetetes eh UL ILE: 
Ina Delianz, Type 8 ( “he 

Harmic. Fercucr, Type 9 foo B Shift 
Lovitcrn Hanrs, Type § 1 

FERDaAT IARC: saeea Renta Ay fico Sais C Shift 
Evriys Noxwan, Type § -. 
Rowsta Stowr, Type a foC Pespilt 
Dornis Woanatn......ccccser ee senccneces Day Shift 

Taspection and Shipping 
Crmistine Kocen... 2... ccc cece cece reens A Shift 
GATH@RINE PPEARMAN. 65.020 ecnis vere sen ee ss B Shift 
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Janus E. Swiney..........0.0.000e eee eee Shipping 
Vastin, Cox. ..c.cc sec eee Fiber Stock & Day Relief 
Manufacturing Misceilancous 
Hae JOGaGs oo co danasassoanne seus Production Control 
GrysTaL THUNpLey, .. 2.2.0.0 0ccesesaveenes Beaming 
Methods and Planning 
DON) AWINCK 101, wotsiiels em evo ins Methods and Planning 


Process Group 


Rete Dysart 0 ws teen's Plant Research 
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Marte McGHeb.....ccceece rere eneees Denier Room 
SOLE tae eal sales aces ieee Pack Room 
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MNS Ese SL YN SS AY a saectlgcrcvexeyoyeletosetsiepsvecd Pump Repair Room 
Raten Caster & James Prastin...Gen. Shops-Maint. 
WOULT MURITAL y4;0/iate eisie alnielslerejaisre Saale aiwie Design Group 
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JEWEL MENIILEAN.....0010 52000 ceenes Spinneret Mfr. 
Accounting 
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Hern EcGunston... ccc... cece ececaeeees Personnel 
Pony FLaNnaGas......c.. cece caceccceees Cafeteria 
Branston MAntin..............-. Protection & Safety 
ADEDENE) CROGEUG sii. ccitslsinelseis ss 6.000 6 veceo ve Stores 
Jamis Epwanus...........0.-...0,0. Bobbin Storage 
Wirtiast TRAVIS... - 0... ce cece cece ese ae ase Janitors 
Ezra McCciere....,....... Yard Laborers & Garare 


THE COVER 


HWENRY County Sheriff, Morton 
Prillaman, pins official badge on 
Scout, Bruce Bossart, son of Kay 
Bossart, Order and Invoice, and 
nephew of Bill Toomey, ‘Textile. 
Bruce, a member of Collinsville Troop 
166, was elected Deputy Sheriff re- 
cently when the Scouts took over the 
city, county governments for the day. 
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To Your Health ... But Just la Cage 


IT is sincerely hoped that the information presented on Pages 8 and 9 of this 
issue will be of interest to each and every employee. It is a highly condensed 
version of a vitally important subject, “Estate Planning.” 


The purpose of the article is to encourage employees to become more interested 
in a task that only each individual can do—think and plan their personal estates. 


Most of us have our own records and record systems in such a state that, even 
preparing an income tax form becomes a monumental task. If this be so, then think 
of the confusion and financial burdens which arise when it becomes necessary to 
settle an estate! 


Our purpose is NOT to answer every question or all questions in detail. To do 
so would be impractical as well as impossible. At the present time we have more 
than 2,900 employees at the Martinsville Plant and each one is an individual with 
varying types and amounts of property. Also, each has varying plans or lack of 
plans for his property. 


It is simply our hope that a study of the information will help all of you overcome 
the inertia of ‘estate planning.” 


In conclusion, we offer this little rhyming toast to your health: Long may you 
live with peace of mind, knowing you've done your best for those you leave behind! 


No Job Is A Permanent Institution 


CATHEDRALS and capitals endure through the ages. Little or nothing threatens 
their existence, short of war or earthquakes. But a business—like Du Pont— 
enjoys no comparable security. It doesn’t have to exist. 


A business—and all its jobs—can go out of existence for reasons far less spec- 
tacular than wars or disasters. Who remembers Sonora phonographs, Chalmers 
automobile, Goblin soap? They're gone, and all but forgotten. 


The only way that any company can stay in business and provide jobs is to get 
its share of the market for the products it makes, which means, of course, 
pleasing the customer. Now the average American isn’t hard to please. But with 
numerous products clamoring for his attention, he’s got to ignore some of them. 


Some employees think competition is for executives and salesmen only. But no 
job is safe from competition, and every job can help win the competitive battle! 


lnitiative 


IN lands where authority is completely centralized, strict obedience to orders is 
the matter of gravest importance to private individuals. However wise and kind 
the dictator, when power-hungry henchmen reach into what we Americans call 
private business (as invariably they do) progress is paralyzed. 


American business in general is operated with an aim to get maximum yield per 
hour of work. Executives and supervisors exist for no other purpose. More yield 
per hour means better wages for workers, more profit for management and lower 
prices for buyers who consume what is produced. 


America is famous as the best place on earth to live. Many people know it who 
don’t know why, but here’s why: In America, ideas count. No matter who orig- 
inates them, they have value. Anybody with an idea is free to use it and, if it’s 
good, we all benefit. Thus, Americans live better than people under centrally 
planned systems where only the few think who are officially appointed to think. 
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“OUR TOTAL SALES AND OPERATING INCOME 
FOR 1956 AMOUNTED TO $1,917,000,000! 
LET’S GO OVER TO THE NEXT PAGE AND 
‘LL SHOW YOU WHAT WE DID WITH IT.” 


A\ 


DURING the week of March 8, the 168,675 
owners of the Du Pont Company received their 
copies of the 1956 Annual Report. In this document, 
Du Pont President, Crawford H. Greenewalt, re- 
viewed for stockholders the full sweep of the Com- 
pany’s operations, providing a comprehensive pic- 
ture of finances, of research efforts, of growth through 
new products and facilities, and of significant busi- 
ness developments during the past year. 


The Report now has added significance to 1,753 
Martinsville Plant employees, who as participants in 
the Thrift Plan, are on their way to becoming part 
owners of the Company. 


But just as employees, we could well stop and con- 
sider some of the aspects of the report, and we ask 
that you read carefully how every Operating Income 
Dollar was spent. Obviously, the sales and earnings 
of the Company are important to us all for we share 
in these earnings in many ways, and they make our 
jobs more secure. We all were recipients of a share of 
the $109 million spent during 1956 for employee 


Annual Report 


benefits—vacations, pensions, disability wages, in- 
surance, etc. 
Another significant figure that might be overlooked 


‘by many is the $25,200 operating investment per 


employee. Simplifying this statement it means that 
this amount of money was invested in plants, ma- 
chinery and equipment last year to create cach of 
our jobs. 


Of a more indirect nature, but very important, is 
the fact that $77 million were spent during the year 
for research in improving current products and 
developing new ones. This money plus the $157 
million which went into construction and expansion 
projects are still further contributions to our job 
security. 

So, as part of 89,083 Company employees, we 
can each be proud of our contribution to another 
banner year in our Company's history. We can also 
know that we are part of a company which con- 
tinues to grow and prosper parallel with the growth 
and the progress of this great nation’s economy. 
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MILEEION 


MATERIALS 


WAGES, SALARIES 
AND SERVICES 


AND BENEFITS TAXES 


DU PONT spends hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year with firms 
that supply the Company with goods 
and services that are necessary to run 
its business. Each year the prices on 
many of these goods and services in- 
crease. 

In 1956, as every year, the largest 
shure of the Operating Income Dollar--- 
37.1 cents—went for materials and serv- 


ALL of us are mighty happy when 
payday rolls around, but like every- 
thing else the Company pays for, our 
checks came from the dollars our cus- 
tomers paid us. 

Again last year, salaries took the 
second largest share of the Company’s 
Operating Income Dollar---29.6 cents. 

Included in this total were 36 million 
dollars set aside for the Company’s “B” 
Bonus Plan. And in effect, each one of 
us received a subslantial degree of added 
security from the Company’s provisions 
for pensions, the Thrift Plan and various 
other insurance and fine welfare plans. 


JUST like the rest of us, our Company 
had to pay a percentage of its net income 
in taxes to local, state and national 
governments. 

These taxes took the third largest chunk 
of the 1956 Operating Income Dollar— 
14.0 cents—as they always do. 

The largest single levy in this yearly 
mounting cost of production was, of 
course, the federal income tax bill. 

Property, transportation, sales, gaso- 
line and many other Company taxes 
were very similar to the ones each of us, 
us stated above, must face and pay 
year after year just as long as we live. 


The number of suppliers for our plant 
alone is over 1,800. Of this number, . 
approximately 75 are local small busi- 
nesses from whom We purchase more 
than $25,000 worth of materials which 
all areas of our Plant use the year around. 
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DEPRECIATION 


LET’S face it! Our buildings, machin- 
ery, tools, etc., will eventually wear out 
and money must be set aside to replace 
these items or all of us would be out of 
a place to work. 


This depreciation is one of the big 
costs of doing business and ‘‘inches up” 
a bit as plants get older. 


All progressive companies, therefore, 
look ahead and plan to replace what is 
needed to keep them in competitive 
business and to turn out a quality prod- 
uct. In 1956 these costs took 6.0 cents 
of the Du Pont Operating Income Dollar. 
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STOCKHOLDERS 


MANY of us are now, through the 
Thrift Plan, joining 168,675 other Du 
Pont stockholders. Both employees 
and others have this stock for one reason: 
Faith in our Company to give them a 
fair return on investment. 

This money, which was loaned to the 
Company, keeps us in business and 
provides jobs—jobs in which the Com- 
pany has invested $25,200 for each of 
several thousand employees. 

Stockholders from all walks of life— 
laborers, wives, doctors, etc.—received 
last year 9.8 cents of the Operating In- 
come Dollar, and they had a right to ex- 
pect it from a company they had faith in. 
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BUSINESS 
NEEDS 


NOW what was left after paying for 
materials and supplies, wages, taxes, 
depreciation and stockholders went buck 
into the business for expansion and im- 
provement of facilities. 


As long as our Company has arews 
that need strengthening; as long as it 
continues to grow; as long as the com- 
petitive free enterprise system exists, 
money will be needed for expansion and 
improvement. 

Past expenditures are responsible for 
our Company’s strength today and 
money retained now will strengthen us 
in the future. This took the balance 
of the Operating Income Dollar—+.0 
cents. This, too, will benefit all of us. 


CHECKING THE HEARTBEAT OF OUR PLANT... 


FOR most of us, the phrase “cheeking 
the heartheat of our plant conjures up 
wu pieture of Dr. ‘PL IL. Diekerson or Dr. 
M. .B. Hesdorffer listening lo our heart- 
heats. Together, each vear, they examine 
over 2,900 of us, place their stethoscopes 
to our chests, tune in on our tickers 
and signal that) business goes on as 
usual deep inside. 

In a real sense, though, our doctors 
are not the only plant employees in the 
heartbeat business. Keeping their fingers 
on the pulse of the Martinsville Plant 
is the job of dozens of employees, be- 
ginning al the Filter Plant, continuing 


IN the Polymer Area, Malvern Robertson, is 
one of several! shift Polymer operators who has 
to “keep close tab” on the weight of batches 
going into the evaporatozs to prevent variations 
which could cause costly waste of our product. 


WHEN spraying metal on shafts, a machinist 
must keep an eye on sproy, spray feed, oxygen, 
acetylene, air pressure, etc., to get a uniform 
bonding of metals for the best quality work. 
Machinist shown here on this job is Allen Hall. 


through the production areas, and wind- 
ing up at the shipping platform. 

For a large plant like ours is a com- 
plex organism, composed of many parts 
that must act in close harmony with 
each other. Should any one basic factor 
get out of balance with the others, our 
operations would soon come to a halt. 
Shown here is a cross-section of plant 
people whose constant checks on the 
tremendous range of plant activities 
help to insure that the “heart” of our 
plant is ticking steadily and_ sturdily, 
day after day, week after week. 

And all this “ticking” protects our jobs. 


IN the Power House Russell Prillaman is one 
of the Plant’s auxiliary operators who makes a 
constant check on: refrigeration equipment, tur- 
bine auxiliary, fuel pumps, etc., to assure uni- 
formity of power operations in all plant areas. 


INSPECTION carton weight checkers must con- 
stantly weigh and factor production to make 
sure our Customers’ standards are met, thus 
Preventing complaints. Operator making check 
here on a carton is Edna Reynolds, “A” Shift. 
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LUCILLE MOWLIN must keep a constant watch 
on the quality beamer which shows up defects 
in our yarn. Such vigilance by Lucille and our 
other operators helps assure a quality product, 
thus protecting our hundreds of customers. 


OUR Shipping checkers, like Maynard Brown, 
are alert and vigilant in checking the mer9& 
address, denier, etc., before shipment to pre- 


vent any mixes and customer complainis. 
They also check the condition of the cartons. 
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HUMANS! 


By Protection Area 


THE other day an employee raised the 
question that it does not seem possible 
that most injuries are caused by unsafe 
acts of individuals. A good question 
with a lot of room for some good, sound 
thinking. 

Perhaps the best way to explain that 
it takes human action to cause injuries 
is to use the most obvious case, that of 
traffic. Automobiles silting in a park- 
ing lot are relatively safe. They do not 
bang into one another, hit fire plugs, 
climb telephone poles or kill people. It 
takes a human being to make them do 
that. 

A piece of machinery in the plant 
does not jump up and hit, mash, cut or 
otherwise bang up an individual. How- 
ever, if an individual sticks his hand into 
a belt drive, gear drive, or what have 
you, the odds are pretty strong that he 
will come out second best. 

Stationary ladders will never get up, 
walk over and crack someone on the 
head. Hlowever, individuals using a 
ladder have been known to “fall off” 
and bang themselves up real bad. 

It is pretty good bet that if you drop 
a heavy piece of steel on your foot, and 
you “happen” to be wearing dress shoes, 
you are going to mash heck out of your 
foot. 

You can chip concrete, grind steel, 
watch a welder, or work around splashing 
chemicals without eye protective equip- 
ment and chances are in your favor 
that you will injure your cyes. 

By jumping, running or going up oF 
down steps two at a time, you are really 
just an accident looking for 2 place to 
occur. And the chances are you'll “occur.” 


Standing up on a moving truck, riding 
on the fenders, running board, or tail 
gate, is just asking for it. 

Walking under a loaded overhead 
crane is not too good an idea, but it has 
been done and people have been injured 
doing it. 

If you hit your finger with a hammer 
it no doubt will hurt, but remember 
that on the other end of this instrument 
is a human being. 

Working on a piece of machinery 
when it is running “wide open” can 
lead to disastrous results and does most 
of the time. 

We could shut down the plant and 
everybody go home and the odds are 
good that there would not be any 
injuries—at the plant—there will be at 
home, however. Yep—it takes us human 
beings, our behavior, our actions to 
cause injuries. So please keep this in mind. 


A UNIQUE SAFE DRIVING DISPLAY DESIGNED 


NOAH AND SAFETY 


They say il wasn’ raining 

When Noah built his Ark 

But he wanted to be ready 

For when the skies got dark. 

He got himself some lumber 

And a handy tool or two 

And worked with mighty purpose 

To build his floating zoo. 

Some men thought him zany, 

That his brain was made of sand. 

Whoever thought to build a boat 

In the middle of the land? 

Sure, Noah trusted in the Lord 

Even as you and I 

But he took his chance to be prepared 

Before it passed him by. 

And when the sky opened up 

And the flood began to swell, 

The wisdom of his caution 

Then began to tell. 

For forty days and forty nights, 

The Good Book has declared 

Brother Noah and his brood 

Learned the meaning of, “Prepared.” 

This now is a different age 

We're faster and we're wiser . . 

Now a boat like Noah’s Ark 

Is a snap for Henry Kuiser. 

But this age brought us problems 

Noah never had to face 

Machines and men in motion 

In every working place. 

Still every man must be a Nozh 

In a personal Safety way 

And “Be Prepared” for accidents 

Every minute of the day. 

But just to act and think you're safe 

Can’t always avoid disaster 

You can be “quick as a flash” 

And find an accident’s faster. 

It’s always wise to be prepared 

And wear Safety Equipment ... 

Cause when accidents head your way 

You can intercept the shipment. 
alnonymous, 
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THIS unique display (Washington crossing the Delaware) was designed by Methods and Planning 


and built by the Carpenters. 
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it urged us to take it “slow and easy” on the road over the holiday. 


IN the not so distant past, only a few 
people were considered in the so-called 
“estate class.” Now, as in the past 
few years, the American standard of living 
has advanced so rapidly, many people 
have far more estate than they dreamed of 
10 or 15 years ago. Few of us, though, 


HOMES 


THE home, once a dream, has be- 
come a reality for hundreds of Martins- 
ville Plant families like Paulina Still, 
*‘A”’ Shift, T-9 Textile (shown on far 
right with daughter, Nancy Carol). It 
is the “‘landed estate” and represents 
a major investment for you and your 
family. Since World War II, home 
building has averaged about a million 
units a year. The home is usually the 
basis of your estate, so estimate its value 
and write the figure below. . . 
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OTHER PROPERTY 


PERSONAL property, other real 
estate and home furnishings like the 
beautiful decorated lamp and antique re- 
productions, owned by Eliza Hundley, 
Textile (right) are in the ‘‘other prop- 
erty” category. Indicative of our growing 
estates is the fact that Du Pont em- 
ployees now have more washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators and dish washers 
than there are in Paris, Berlin, London 
and Moscow. Don’t forget your car 


or cars, then put down the total value 
of this property. 


Planning 


recognize the extent of our possessions. 
Even more regrettable is the lack of 
planning for estates. 

As a services to the Martinsville Plant 
families, the BLENDER presents, on 
this and the next page, some of the more 
important facts about “estate planning” 


DO you have mortgage life insurance 
so, in case of your death, the outstanding 
debt would be covered? Do you have a 
Will, so you can express your decisions 
about disposal of your home and the ex- 
ecutor responsible for carrying out the 
decisions? A sale of a home can also be 
expedited by a Will. Without a Will, 
your home, if it is community property, 
would be divided one-half to your wife 
and one-half to the surviving children. 
The Court would appoint an administrator 
to settle the estate and distribute it as 
provided by law, after all expenses and 
claims have been paid. 


INSURANCE 


_ A big part of any man’s estate is his 
insurance. If you kept your G. I. policy 
and have the double income provisions 
for Contributory Life, you have a siz- 
able amount of insurance. Don’t forget 
other insurance obtained through the 
Salary Allotment Plan or other means. 
Now check up on the value of your 
“‘estate insurance” as Frank and Edna 
Creasy, Textile, along with daughter, 
Frances Leigh (left), are doing and jot 
down your figure. 
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thet should be of utmost importance 
to all employees. 


Rather than use a so-called ‘‘average,” 
employees are invited and urged to “Do 
It Yourself.” 


In the space provided, place your 
values for each of the items mentioned, 
Then add up the total to get your 
estimate of your own estate. 

To grade yourself on planning, study 
the given facts about each item and see 
how well you plan the future for your- 
self and the family you love and cherish. 


WILLS, or the lack of them, also play 
a part in the division of “other property” 
such as furniture, automobiles, real prop- 
erty and the like. Again, with a Will you 
can designate your specific desires. With- 
out a Will, one-third of your separate 
personal property such as money, furni- 
ture, automobiles, etc., goes to the sur- 
viving wife. The other two-thirds of this 
property goes to the children. If you have 
separate real estate, the wife will have a 
life interest and upon her death the prop- 
erty passes to the children. 


IN Du Pont's Contributory and Non- 
Contributory Insurance Plans, you may 
designate your beneficiaries and also the 


method of payment. If you designate 
lump sum payment, your beneficiary can 
accept this method or may arrange for 
installment payments. If you designate 
installment payments, the beneficiary 
has no other choice. Processing of in- 
surance papers normally begins the day 
after death; usually within two weeks, 
the beneficiary receives the insurance 
income directly by check. Proof of deat 
and evidence of insurance coverage are 
provided by the plant. 
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OTHER SAVINGS 


THE American people are not only 
spending more, but they are also saving 
more. At the end of the year, for ex- 
ample, Martinsville Plant employees 
had $217,417 on deposit in the Credit 
Union. Bruce Via (right), Textile, 
being “‘signed up” by Helen Eggleston, 
is one of the depositors. If you have 
savings in the Credit Union, bank, 
savings and loan, ete., then add_this 
total to your estate and put it here. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


(FAR RIGHT) Mrs. Hazel Daly, 
Field Representative of the Danville 
Social Security Office, explains recent 
certain Social Security amendments to 
Melvin Wells, Employment Supervisor. 
Social Security is often overlooked, but 
an important part of family security. 
Maximum benefits, based on an income 
of $350 monthly, amount to $108.50 at 
retirement. As an average, take 10 
years of this income and put down this 
part of your estate figure. 


THRIFT PLAN 


DU PONT'S Thrift Plan provides a 
gradual and steady means of increasing 
the estate of employees like Inspectress 
Ruth Rea who became eligible after 
two years’ service and had the Plan 
explained to her by Forelady, Lorene 
Voss (left). Calculate how much you 
have invested, plus Du Pont’s contri- 
butions, for your current savings. You 
may also have other bonds and stocks 
which you have been purchasing. This 
is an important part of your estate. 
Put down the total value. 


DO you have a birth certificate? You 
will need it or comparable proof of your 
age in making application for Social 
Security benefits. At your death—a 
small lump sum—a maximum of $255 
under the present plan can be collected. 
Benefits for survivors vary depending 


upon such factors as average monthly 
earnings, number of children with the 
widow, etc. If average monthly earnings 
were $350, a widow and one minor child 
receives $163 monthly; a widow and two 
minor children get $200. You'll need to 
investigate your individual status. 


PENSION PLAN 


THE Pension Plan is calculated sep- 
arately from Social Security. The for- 
mula for determining your retirement 
income is 1.1 per cent times average 
monthly pay for the last 10 years of 
service times years of service at age 
65. Look to the future and figure your 
income for 10 years of retirement as 
Ernie Colburn, one of our pensioners 
has done. 
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NOW add the figures you have and 
see what the total of your present and 
future estate is. 
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IN case of death, cavings bonds held 
by the Custodian will be delivered to the 
designated co-owner or bencficiary. Any 
cash remaining in the bond purchase ac- 
count and any amounts accumulated to- 
ward the purchase of Du Pont stock: will 
be paid promptly to, or in accordance 


with the directions of, the executor or 
administrator of the estate. If the de- 
ceased shall have no such personal 
representative, all such payments shall 
be made to the persons, who, in the 
judgment of the Company, are legally 
entitled thereto. 


BY jointly signing a bank account card, 
a man and wife provide each other with 
the right to deposit and withdraw money 
from their joint account. Unless this 
card includes the right of survivorship, 
the surviving member does NOT re- 
tain this right after the death of the 
wife or husband. The right of survivor- 
ship is included in the application for 
Credit Union membership; therefore, 
upon death, the funds deposited in the 
Credit Union are available to the survivor. 


RETIREMENT benefits for employees 
meeting the eligibility requirements of 
this plan, begin with the month following 
that in which the employee retired and 
end with the month in which he dies. 
In order that pensioners may continue, 
to enjoy the benefits of pensions granted 
no assignments of pensions will be per- 
mitted or recognized under any cir- 
cumstances, nor shall pensions be subject 
to attachment or other legal processes 
for the debts of a pensioner. 
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LUCY MATHERLY 
“A” Shift 
Inspection 


AL CONNELLY 
Safety Supervisor 
Service 


sod” today is said to be one of the three 
richest countries, per capita, in all 
Europe. Not only is it rich materially, 
but it teams with a wealth of spirit. Tt 
is rich in folklore, and in each of its sons 
and daughters is a bit of the philosopher, 
the poet, the comic, and above all, an 
undying love for their native soil. 
Proudly religious, unconquerable, and 
irrepressible are objectives that might 
sum up an Irishman, and yet they would 
not completely explain the twinkle in 
his eye or the superstitions that color 
his thoughts generation after generation. 
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NO other nationality seems to stir up 
as much genuine emotion and enthu- 
siasm for a festive day as do the Irish 
in honoring their patron Saint Patrick. 
“Wearing of the green” becomes _ in- 
fectious, and it would be difficult not to 
sense the spirit of gaiety, the fierce pride 
in the homeland, that fills the air. 

Perhaps we all envy the men of Erin, 
envy their ability to come through hard- 
ships and privation with a song in their 
hearts and a smile for all. The “ould 


RUBY McMILLAN BIGGS 
“DY” Shift 
T-9 Textile 


JACK McKENNEY 
"BY Shift 
P. &S. 
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BETTY McGUIRE ROBERTSON 
"“D" Shift 
T-9 Textile 


LYNN KELLEY 
Process 
Control 


That Saint Patrick’s Day is so widely 
celebrated is probably due to the Irish 
flair for showmanship and their ebullient 
personality. Perhaps the most amazing 
thing about this celebration is that most 
of its participants have never seen an 
never will see the Emerald Isle. f This 
fact never seems to dim anyones ¢n- 
thusiasm, nor limit the festivities In any 
way. So on March 17, make way for the 
Irish tenors, “Mother Machree,” and 
break out the Shillelaghs. 

A great day to our Irish employees. 
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APPROXIMATELY 30 city Scouts and Explorers were treated to 


lunch at Lynwood Club by the First National Bonk of Martinsville 
on February 12 when the boys took over the government offices of 
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THE SUGGESTED PROPER PROCEDURE FOR PRESENTING YOUR PLANT PASS 


GUARD cannot properly see pass if it is partially concealed or held 


too far away from him. Demonstrator pic 


THE Protection Group requests the cooperation of pS 
Plant employee in eliminating congestion at the main gate 
during rush periods and keeping the flow of traffic mov ing: 
This can be easily accomplished by cach employee ge ent 
displaying his pass when entering the Plant. It’s a oe 
enough thing—showing the guard at the gate eae ee opel 
entering the Plant. So many of us, however, haven t s ms 
iS think that there is a proper and an improper way to perform 
this simple aetion. : ‘ : 

Aeon g to our Plant Guards, listed right are ue 3 ae 
common practices of our employees that cause i alsa 


ERS DINE AT LYNWOOD CLUB ON FEBRUARY 12 


1 


ictured here is Webster Martin. 


the city ond county. Bill Mallonee, Process, was Scout Activities 
Chairman for ‘Boy Scout Week,’’ February 6-12, and Stan Cobb, 
Process Area, was the master of ceremonies at the luncheon meeting. 
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ERCELL HALEY, Inspection and Shipping, demonstrates proper method 
of showing plant pass at the gate. Guard on duty is Marion Durham. 


(1) Employees waiting until they are abreast of the guard 
before reaching for their pass—or stopping to look for it. 

(2) Employees partially concealing their pass in a purse, 
billfold or behind parts of their body or clothing, unin- 
tentionally. : 

(3) Employees holding their puss too far away from the 
guard’s vision. 

In the future, as you enter the Plant, remember to have your 
pass out and ready upon approaching the guards. Hold your 
pass in plain view, up near face level. Your cooperation in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated by the Protection Group. 
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KATHERINE pes 


THERESA CRITZ 


PAUL WILLIS JOHNNIE H 
Inspection P.&S. WRIGHT aineeaneee 
Process 


BILL BRABSON 
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NEW REPORTER 


JosErH Barrow 
Wiiiiam StuitTz 
Mary Jlamsron 
Rutu Sournarp 


Maintenance 
Service 


POLLY FLANAGAN recently repl Poll 
Jones, long-time BLENDER reporter Tos is ney 
in Maonufocturing. Cafeteria employees are 
requested to contact her regarding any news. 


Twelve : 


KNEELING (L. to R.): ‘’Snooks’ Joyce, John 
Stratton, Barney Carter, Doug Gerringer, Buddy 
Arnold. (Standing): “J. C." Martin, Hal 
Bowden, Warren Robertson, Sammie Belcher 
and Robert Draper. Not in picture: Bob Davis. 


BASKETBALL TEAMS END SUCCESSFUL SEASON; ENTER TOURNAMENTS 


OUR men’s and girls’ basketball teams 
finished a successful season on February 
23. Regular play began for the men on 
November 20 and for the girls on De- 
cember 8. The girls played some of the 
strongest independent teams in Virginia 
and North Carolina. The men scheduled 
outstanding quints in both collegiate 
and independent circles in the same area. 

The men completed the season with a 
record of 21 wins and 6 losses; the girls 
won 9 and lost 9. 

Although Belcher, Martin, Draper and 
Robertson were the stars on offense for 
the men, and Aderhold, Hatcher and 
Harrell for the girls, it was the sterling 
defensive play of the guards that en- 
abled both teams to win several games. 

Tr BLENDER congratulates the teams 
and two coaches, Daughtry and Hill. 


Hill (Coach); Jean Dickerson, Iris Francis, Joyce Hatcher, “Lee’’ Harris, 


ine M Vir- 
cid, Pauliog Sear and Frances Foster. The team had a record of 9 wins and 9 losses. 


(LEFT TO RIGHT): 5 Kincer, Sarah Aderh 4 
ginia Orris, Jeraldean Harrall, Nancy Barbour, Norma Baniin, Margarst 


Thirteen 


SALUTES... 


“ 4 
arene : 


Lae De ee ue 


(TOP PICTURE): Section 4, “A’ Shift, T-9 Tex- 
tile. Group recently completed 21 months 
without a plent injury. (Kneeling, L. to R.) 
Gaynelle Cruise, Laura Borrow, Inez Simmons, 
Pearl Campbell, Louise Jackson. (Second Row): 
Sara Burgess, Erma Greeor, Helen O'Dell, Chris 
Campbell, Dot Wagoner, Iris Martin, Jack 
Witherow (Foreman). (Third Row): Curtis Dil- 
fon, John Coleman, Alma Joyce, Virginia Orris. 
(Absent): Maxine Seal, Iva Woodard, Doraine 
Patterson. (LOWER PICTURE): “A” Shift, Pirn 
Prep. In February these employees completed 
a year without a plant injury. Group is also 
100% owners and wearers of safety shoes. 
(Kneeling, L. to R.): Lonnie Fuller, Hallie Cock- 
ram, Elsie Morrison, Royce Dillon. (Standing): 
Nellie Shilling, Josephine Pruitt, Mary Green, 
Patricia Vass, Cynthia Tuggle, Juanita Gillespie, 
Noel Allman, Reva Jefferson, Maynard Harris, 
Wilma Hall, Hubert Ramsey, Nancy Dillon, 
Ken Gorrett (Foreman), We congratulate you. 


(FAR RIGHT): Jean Wood, Editor of “The 
Qualiteer,’” a monthly mimeographed publica- 
tion, stressing the importance of quality per- 
formance in Inspection and Shipping. It also 
features personal items concerning area per- 
sonnel. (Right): Carlton Jacobs, ‘’B’ Shift, 
Inspection, presents suggestion award check to 
Lynwood Belcher. Lynwood‘s suggestion for 
an improved method of removing discs from 
bobbins was adopted recently by the committee. 


MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR CLASS OF THE STONEVILLE, N. C. HIGH SCHOOL WHO VISITED AND TOURED OUR PLANT IN FEBRUARY. 


Be 
re 


Pals 


Fourteen 


Frances Hairfield, Textile, to Glen 
Dodson, U. S. Air Force. 


Tex 


Dick Mattox, Tabulating, to Barbara 
Quinn, Tabulating. 

Alma Burney, Textile, to William IH. 
Williams, Martinsville, Va. 

Lois Jean Wray, Stenographic, to Clyde 
Lawson, Stanleytown, Va. 

Shirley Simpson, Textile, to Benton 
Fuller, Pageton, W. Va. 


Tom Carter, Tabulating, a boy, Robert 
Pratt, February 22. 

George and Ilene Deatherage, Power 
and Maintenance, a girl, Susan Nell, 
March 6. 

IIelen Knight, Textile, a girl, Sherri 
Elizabeth, March 3. 

Genevieve Craddock, Textile, a boy, 
Gary Steven, March 4. ? 
Bobby Barnes, Power, a girl, Valerie 

Rose, February 21. 

John and Reva White, Power and 
Textile, a boy, Johnny Lynn, Decem- 
ber 9. 

Geneva Barker, Textile, a girl, Jeanette 
Ann, February 19. 

Janet Bonds, Process Control, a boy, 
Mark Wayne, February 16. 

Dot Kirby, Cost, a boy, Kevin Arthur, 
January 30. . 
Glenn Hardee, Bobbin Stores, a girl. 

Linda Ruth, February 23. 
Christine Hodges, Textile, a boy, 
Timothy Lyn, March 4. 
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The plant personnel extends deepest 

sympathy to: 

Irene Thomason in the dea 
uncle. 

Virginia Crook in the death of her 
uncle. 

Zelma Collins in the death of her uncle. 

Vergic Minter in the death of her uncle. 


th of her 


PLANT PERSONAL NEWS . . . 


Edna Carter in the death of her grand- 
mother. 

Maurine Spencer in the death of her 
uncle. 

Josephine Hayes in the death of her 
uncle, 

Goldie Watkins in the death of her 
uncle, 

Willa Mae Dandridge in the death of 
her brother. 

Silas Carter in the death of his brother- 
in-law. 

Marcilene Emberson in the death of 
her brother-in-law. 

Raymond Ashburn in the death of his 


uncle. 

Bobby Barnes in the death of his 
uncle. 

Margaret Powell in the death of her 
brother. 


Kathleen MeMillion in the death of 
her step-father. 

Tris Alexander in the death of her 
grandfather. 

Bobby Black in the death of her uncle. 

Judy Brown in the death of her uncle. 

James Chapman in the death of his 
brother. 

Bob Foushee in the death of his 
daughter-in-law. 

Olesa Shelton in the death of her 


grandmother. 

Naney McClung in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Billie Williams in the death of her 
uncle, 


Merh! Moberly in the death of his son. 


FLASH BULLETIN! 


(ABOVE) Harry Daughtry, Welfare 
and Recreation Supervisor, holds trophies 
won by Du Pont men’s and girls’ teams 
in the Tri-Cities Tournament, held in 
Leaksville, North Carolina on March 1 
and 2. The girls defeated Danville in 
the finals and the boys won out over 
the High Point Y. M. C. A. 

In addition to individual trophies 
ted each player, Jeraldean Harrell, 


s uy . . . 
Jove Hatcher and Virginia Orris of the 


Joyce 


Fifteen 


girls and Sammie Belcher, Barney Carter 
and Robert Draper of the men’s team 
won all-tournament trophies. 

Also, lrophies for scoringg the mest 
points in the tournament were won by 
Joyce Hatcher and Sammie Belcher. 

Tus Blenper congratulates eaeh team. 


TRANSFER, RETURNED VET 


“4 + 7 
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(LEFT TO RIGHT) JOHN DOHERTY, Foreman 
in P, & S., transferred to Chestnut Run Labora- 
tory effective February 16. GEORGE JAMES 
returned from military service on February 19 
and has been assigned to the Quality Control 
Group. For two years George wes stationed at 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Fort Monmouth, 
Red Stone Arsenal and Fort Jackson. He had 
an SP3 rating. Best of wishes to John—Wel- 
come to George who is now taking training. 


LETTER OF 
THANKS 


I wish to thank al! of my fellow-em- 
ployees and friends for their kindness 
ond many expressions of sympcthy dur- 
ing my recent bereavement. 


MERHL MOBERLY 


In Memoriam 


MANUEL FRANCIS (“RAP”) RAPOSA 


THE Plant personnel was saddened on 
February 24 to learn of the sudden 
death of Manuel (’‘Rap’’) Raposa. 

“Rap” came to the Martinsville Plant 
in March, 1952, as a Foreman in P. & S 
He remained in this position until Sep- 
tember, 1956, when he was transferred 
to Beaming as Foreman on “D” Shift. 
He was 38 at the time of his death. 

He had endeared himself to hundreds 
of employees with his friendliness and 
ready smile, and all mourn his untimely 

assing. 

THE BLENDER extends deepest sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family and friends. 
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How Do You Explata Brenda's Arithmetic? 


AT first glance, Brenda Witherow’s blackboard 
calculations might look like the editor helped her 
with her work. But the fact is that 13-year-old 
Brenda, daughter of Jack Witherow, ‘‘A’’ Shift, 
Textile, is exactly right. For she is pointing out the 
fantastic truth about U. S. production: Between 
1900 and 1950, we doubled the U. S. gross national 
product per capita—the amount of goods and serv- 
ices produced annually for every man, woman, 
and child. 

How can a nation double its production? There 
are three ways: (1) It can increase the number of 
workers—that is, the proportion of its population 
in the labor force. But the remarkable fact is that 
the proportion of U. S. people in the labor force was 


qr 
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the same in 1950 as in 1900: 53.7 per cent in 1900, 
and 53.6 per cent in 1950. Youngsters today enter 
the work force later; oldsters retire sooner. (2) 
A second way ‘to up production might have been to 
increase the number of hours that people work. 
But, of course, just the reverse happened in this 
country. (3) The third way to up production is to 
enable the nation’s workers to produce more, even 
though they work less. That was the route taken 
by the U. S. The key to Brenda’s arithmetic is a 
rapidly-expanding technology—the combination of 
new machines, methods and processes that multiply 
each man’s effort—and constitute the backbone 
of our living standards. 

The U. S. route is the only real route to take! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING —THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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__ THE COVER 


WELCOMING Spring of the year 
in the backyard of his home at309_ | 
Park Street is a future Du Pont Major 
League prospect: four-year-old Jimmy 
Painter, Jr. Jimmy is the son of 
Beatrice Painter, “A” Shift, Textile. 


Customers Are Important People 


WHEN a customer says, “You get the order as long as you keep giving me the 
quality I want, deliver when I want it, and...’’ Well, it’s our jobs he’s talking 
about. 

There's one fact of business life we never can escape: We depend on the cys. 
tomer. He’s the man who gives us the orders that make our jobs steady and good 
and make our Company profitable. 


If we fail to please him, he can put us all out of work. 


Our customer wants the best in quality; he wants what he orders when he needs 
it; he wants the best possible price for what he is getting; and he wants service on 
which he can depend. 


These are the things the customer wants. We must give them to him to a 
larger degree than he can get them from our competitors, or he will turn to these 
same competitors with his orders. 


We can’t stay ahead of our competitors and provide good jobs by using old, 
obsolete methods or by offering poor quality, late delivery, high prices, and bad 
service. These things have never worked. 


To stay ahead of competition and win the customer’s choice, we must use the 
most modern machines available, and keep investing part of our profits in more 
of them. And then we must invest our skill, care and effort in the use of those 
machines to give the customer the quality, delivery, price and service he wants. 


Our Company has a reputation for doing this. It’s a reputation to keep! 


"A 45-Hour Work Week: Do We Want It?" 


A quick look at the above headline might scare readers into thinking the 
BLENDER has flipped its type and lost a quarter of a century. Most Americans 
have enjoyed the benefits of a 40-hour week so long they find it hard to remember 
when it became “standard.” 


No, the title is not a prediction of things to come in the U.S. A. It happens to be 
the subject of a debate just beginning in West German industry, and reported 
recently in the plant magazine of the giant Siemens Steel Company. It seems 
productivity there has made such great strides that German workers now con- 
template a shorter, 45-hour work week—a standard outmoded in the U. S. around 
the early 30’s 


What the BLENDER finds interesting in the West German problem is the dif- 
ficult choice put up to their workers: They can continue to work a 48-hour week, 
and enjoy a continually rising standard of living, or they can reduce the work 
week to 45 hours, and suffer a halt in the improvement of living conditions until 
productivity catches up again. 


Here in America, our much greater productivity makes possible our shorter 
work week even while we enjoy living standards far beyond the best in Europe. 
In the years ahead, though, we will be deciding, like the West German workers, 
what benefits we want to enjoy as a result of increasing productivity. Shall we 
take our progress in the form of wage increases, with all the comforts that the 
extra money will buy? Or shall we take the benefits in the form of more leisure— 
in longer vacations, extra holidays, or a shorter work week? Or shall we take it 
in more benefits and welfare plans? . 

Most Americans now realize what other workers around the world are coming 
to recognize as their standards of living improve: That a society can buy and conl- 
sume only what it produces. To ask ourselves whether we want a work week of 
45, or 35, or 25 hours is beside the point. The real choice is this: Do we want 
to work less and have less? Or. do we want to work as we do now, permitting 
advances in technology to make our jobs easier and to provide us with more and 
more of the good things of life? We believe we know what your answer would be. 
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ABOVE ARE A FEW OF OUR COMPANY’S MANY INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PLANS. 


the half-way point to his first Du Pont anniversary, Dick Mattox, 


Accounting Machine Operator, is one of the Martinsville Plant’s newest employees. 
On April 10, he became eligible for participation in the Group Accident and Health 
Insurance Plan. At the small cost of only $1.00 a month, Dick has insured himself 


against part of the 


expense he might incur in case of illness or injury off the job for 


a period of more than one week. This plan provides benefits of $25 a week for as 


(RIGHT) Just past 
| 

long as 13 weeks 
| 

! 


and has benefited hundreds of the Martinsville Plant employees. 


ANNIVERSARIES call for 2 eelebration 
whether they chalk up the number of 
years after birth, measure the progress 
of a happy marriage, or reeall the start 
of a good, rewarding job. Usually, 
though, only the major anniversaries 
bring on a big splurge. Others very 
often slip by unannounced, unecelebrated. 


Some of these unnoticed anniversaries 
are very important all the same. Tor 
example, during the first five years on 
the job, a Du Pont employee hecomes 
eligible for one after another of a long 
list of benefits that greatly increase his 
security and well-being. Many times he 
might not be aware of the days when 
his name is added to some benefit plan, 
but the Employment office, keeping care- 
ful check of records, makes sure of his 
enrollment. 


During the month of April, dozens of 
Plant people will pass work anniver- 
saries and qualify for benefits similar 
to those earned by people we have pic- 
tured here and on the next page. 


We urge you to review these benefits. 


~~ CONTINUED NEXT PAG 


ANNIVERSARIES YOU NEVER THINK ABOUT—(continued) 


7 Year 


BY passing the first year mark recently, “Tee” 
Ellis, Inspection, qualified for a number of addi- 
tional benefits. Among them were the Non- 
Contributory Life Insurance Plan, paid for en- 
tirely by the Company, and the Contributory 
Group Life Insurance Plan, offering special low 
rates which she may have deducted from her 
wages. Other benefits she earned are the Dis- 
ability Wage Plan and Hospital and Surgical 
coverage, the cost of which is wholly paid by 
the Company. In addition, she has the privilege 
of authorizing deductions to provide Hospital 
and Surgical coverage for her family. Added 
to the other plans mentioned above, she became 
eligible for Salary Allotment Insurance, avail- 
able at low cost without a new physical exam- 
ination. She, like all Du Pont employees, 
became eligible for two weeks’ vacation with 
pay after only one year of continuous service. 


2 Years 


PLANT PARTICIPATION IN BENEFIT PLANS 


*Hospital and Surgical 
(Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


Group Accident and Health Insurance 


2,340 (March 1) 

2,775 (February 28) 
2,855 (February 28) 
2,416 (February 28) 
2,325 (February 28) 
1,743 (February 28) 


Non-Contributory Life Insurance 
Contributory Life Insurance. 
*Disability Wage Plan 

Thrift Plan 


*Wage-rall figures only. 


(LEFT) Jewel Cristall began her fifth year with 
Du Pont on January 7. On her anniversary 
date, she automatically had her Non-Contribu- 
tory Life Insurance coverage raised another 
$500 and has now reached a total of $2,500. 


(BELOW) Lucille Whitlow is shown pinning a 
5-year Service Pin (Service Pin Plan) on Bertha 
Hamby, ‘’B’’ Shift, Textile. On her fifth anni- 
versary date, Bertha’s Non-Contributory Life 
Insurance reached a total of $3,000. Also, 
she became eligible for and subscribed for the 
maximum amount of Contributory Life Insur- 
ance which is twice the amount of her an- 
nual Du Pont earnings, less the sum of $3,000. 


(LEFT) Frank Klein recently began his third year at the Martinsville Plant. Auto- 
matically his Non-Contributory Life Insurance coverage was increased $500. And, 
on his own request, Frank enrolled in the new Thrift Plan. Like the employees 
with longer service who signed up when the plan was introduced in 1955, Frank 
recognizes the Company’s Thrift Plan as a real blue-chip method of saving money- 


— THE END 
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CAROLYN JEFFERSON 
Tabulating 


“PETE” WEATHERFORD 
P.& S. 


BERNICE DUNCAN 
Denier Room 


SMILE MORE AND WATCH THE DIFFERENCE! 


MANY Du Ponters, six of whom we 
have pictured on this page, take the 
above headline to heart and make others 
feel better and, therefore, work better 
because of a pleasant smile. 


What can your smile do to assure 
making others feel better and work 
better? We believe it can help, because 
a smile represents a frame of mind and 
an attitude of work in relation to your 
individual job and the fellow workers 
with whom you come in contact. 


Yes, a happy person is more likely 
to be a more efficient person. If you 
like your surroundings, the work you 
are doing, and the people you work for 
and with, you will also get more satis- 
faction in the knowledge of a job well 
done. And a job well done usually con- 
tributes to all of the factors of safety, 
efficiency and quality. 


“Smile more” as a slogan, however, 
has to be more than just empty words 
and more than an admonition. It must 
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ED BELCHER 
Maintenance 


have real meaning as a part of the sincere 
human relations attitude and policy of 
the Company. And, as such, it is directed 
as much at management, at foremen, 
at supervisory personnel, and at key 
people as it is at anyone else. It can and 
should reflect the spirit of an entire or- 
ganization. 


It isn’t always easy to “smile,” of 
course, and there are often problems, 
responsibilities, personal events or hap- 
penings that weigh us down or make us 
forget momentarily to reflect high spirits 
and good cheer. If we recognize this 
possibility, however, and endeavor to 
meet the other fellow at least half way, 
it is not too often we will be disappointed 
in the results. One of the nicest things 
about SMILES is the fact that they are 
contagious. 


One of the nicest things about human 
relations, too, is the extent of their 
sincerity. With Du Pont, it has always 
been one of the first principles of Com- 
pany policy to be sincerely interested 


MARY RUTH SHELTON 
Textile 


in the welfare and the progress of the 
individual, to have a high respect for 
human dignity, and to impart a true 
sense of really “belonging” to every 
Du Pont employee. This is reflected in 
many of the Company policies, in its 
desire to communicate the Company 
philosophy and programs, and in its 
record of voluntarily sharing success 
and progress. 


Wherever we find this attitude of 
mutual respect, understanding and co- 
operation, we are also most likely to find 
@ measure of success and progress in 
which all can share. Wherever we find 
pleasant and friendly working conditions, 
happy and congenial people, we are also 
most likely to find conscientious appli- 
cation to the job at hand, pride in work, 
efficiency and quality. And certainly 
the story of Du Pont progress has been 
the story of people working together 
toward a common goal and purpose. 


So Iet’s all resolve to “Smile More”! 


CORNITH BURGESS 
Bobbin Stores 
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APRIL 22—27 has been proclaimed 
National Stenographers’ Week. Tn 
today’s. world the stenographer | sym- 
bolizes the American male ideal o 
woman's place in’ business, and bids 
for her services are exceeded by only 
those for engineers. 

She is sometimes called “girl Friday” 
or “daytime wife” and there are prob- 
ably just as many definitions of a good 
one as there are variations in wives. 
Mr. Webster says she is “one skilled 
in or employed to do stenography,” 
but she has become a real partner in 
business—someone who ean mind things 
when the boss is gone. 

Surveys and polls are constantly listing 
her values and attributes—she must 
have feminine intuition, close knowledge 
of her boss’s ability to anticipate and 
sense his needs. She must make friends 
and influence people, have tact, a winning 
telephone manner, personal attractive- 


VIOLET FRITH 
Assigned to 
DESIGN GROUP 


MARY EVELYN SPENCER 
: Assigned to 
Accounting and Service Superintendents 


Soidays” 


ness and, above all, turn im efficient 


performance. 3 

Here at our Plant we are proud of 
our stenographers, seven of whom we 
have pictured, for loyalty, efficiency, 
and cooperativeness. We think they 
can’t be beat. 

The boss has his good days and bad 
days, but “gal Friday” must always 
keep up “the front’”—most especially 
when the going gets rough. An executive 
once said to his managers, “Gentlemen, 
all of us have had mornings when we 
hated to see our office door open or hear 
the telephone ring.” And those are the 
days when a good stenographer is worth 
her weight in gold. 

So we salute her heartily—the help- 
mate, good listener, ego-builder and 
aspirin-bearer—without whom the large 
wheels of our industry would turn but 
creakily if they would make a turn at all! 


KATHRYN SHROPSHIRE 
Assigned to 
PROCESS CONTROL 


baad ETON 
: ssigned to 
Works Engineer and Mfr. Superintendent 


JOY McFADIN 
Assigned to 
M. & P. 


GEORGIA CLINTON 
Assigned to 
PROCESS 


CHRISTINE STULTZ 
Assigned to 
STENOGRAPHIC POOL 


WHICH IS THE RIGHT SIZE? 


QUINTON HULLETT, Power, has three youngsters: 
Jerry, age 10; Douglas, age 7; and Randy, age 3. 


Ask Quinton which child is “the right siz” and he'd laugh 
at you. A ridiculous question. “Right size for what?” he'd 
want to know. For helping dad mow the lawn, Jerry is getting 
to be helpful. For riding a two-wheel bike, watch Doug who will 
soon be saying, “Look, daddy, no hands!” For riding the 
tricycle? That’s the job of Randy for the present. 


: “They're all the right size,” Quinton will tell you. “What’s 
important is that they’re healthy, and growing, and learning 
all the time.” 


This common sense philosophy, shared by parents like 
Quinton, is one that might well be applied to the heated dis- 
cussions of business size you frequently hear. What isthe 
right size for a business? The only way to «decide is to repeat 
Quinton’s question: “The right size for what?” 


Business size is determined by the products a company makes 
and sells, and the processes necessary to both. The manu- 
facture of nylon, for instance, or the assembly of automobiles, 
or the manufacture of a wide range of chemicals, can be effi- 
ciently carried on only by large businesses. On the other hand 
many services, sales, and some types of manufacturing can 
best be done by small businesses. 


Are they healthy? Do they do the job well? Are they 
learning and improving as they go? These are the questions 
to be asked of all American businesses, both large and small. 


ALL KIDS ARE THE RIGHT SIZE... 


THREE-year-old Randy Quinton is the right 
size for his tricycle. He will soon tackle and 
master another learning problem—the bicycle. 
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THE job for Douglas, 7, is learning balance on 
his bicycle, and he concentrates hard. Too 
big for a “trike,” he fits bike seat just right. 
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SIZE meons nothing by itself, as Mrs. Quinton Hullett, measuring her 
three children above, will tell you. They are all the correct size 
for certain things. So, it’s true, you must judge size by its function. 


is 10-year-old Jerry. He is now at the age 
to learn the value of cooperation and teamwork. 
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RIGHT size to provide that small-business per- 
sonal attention and service is one of our dozens 
of local vendors—the Martinsville Grocery Co. 
Driver who is pictured here is Melvin Gilbert. 


THE Tidewater Supply Company (600 em- 
ployees) is a medium-sized business well- 
equipped to distribute industrial supplies, ma- 
chine tools, etc. Picture is of Roanoke Branch. 


RIGHT size to design and manufacture indus- 
trial-type control equipment and to serve large 
markets is the big General Electric Plant which 
has been built recently in Roanoke County. 


MALE SHOPPERS ponder over window models before entering store to choose outfit. 


MAN’S CHOICE in a \WOMAN’S 


SOME women fashion experts claim that women dress to please 
men. Many men’s magazines have presented rather bizarre ideas on 
how men choose women’s apparel. We asked five male employees to 
choose an’ Haster outfit for one of our girls and turned the men loose 
in Globman’s store to choose anything their fancies dictated. All they 
knew about our model was the size of her dress, coat and shoes and 
the color of her hair. And incidentally, none of the men knew what 


the other was selecting. Then we sat back and waited. 


Strangely enough the results were far from what we anticipated. 
Our model’s ensemble might not live up to the heights of Christian 


(LEFT) Dress selected 
by Russ Kimbro, 
P. & S., was a Young 
Modes cotton lace 
over taffeta in beige 
and trimmed in tan— 
cost $39.95. Mrs. Abe 
Globman admires se- 
lection made by Russ. 


(RIGHT) Coat chosen 
by Curtis Dillon, Tex- 
tile, was an all-wool, 
multi-colored tweed 
which sells for 
$32.95. Saleslady here 
is Mrs. Alma Wagoner, 


Dior, bul the effect was, indeed, pleas. 
ant. No plunging necklines, no flashy 
colors, no tricky effects, marked thejy 
choices. ‘The selections seemed to re- 
flect the male conservatism in dress and 
should point out to the ladies that men 
expect of a gal this conformity in dregs, 
come Easter morning 1957. 

Another interesting note in these pro- 
ceedings is that our five worthy shoppers 
took their assignment very scriously, 
deliberating very carefully over cach 
item—and they had literally hundreds 
of all colors and styles to choose from, 
Unlike the gals, however, the whole 
operation took less than an hour. The 
Editor is certain that no lady ever ge- 
lected a whole Easter wardrobe in such 
record time as our five brave males did. 


Perhaps it is only fair to explain at 
this point Uhat all five men are married 
which may account for some efficiency 
of operation, and may have influenced 
them lo exercise a certain amount of 
restraint. 


Lovely Louise Smith, “A” Shift, 
T-9 Textile, was chosen to model the 
outfit selected by our stalwart shoppers. 
Louise is married, has two children, and 
has been a Drawtwist Operator for 814 
years. She likes dancing, swimming and 
miniature golf. 


The outfit the men picked out drew 
a lot of compliments from sales-persons 
and shoppers in Globman’s. One sales- 
girl even declared she could not have 
possibly made better selections herself. 

(RIGHT) Howard Sizemore liked a pair 
of $19.95 Mademoiselle pumps in sand- 
bark suede and catmeal celtic calf. Joe 
Rudman (left), is Shoe Manager, Buyer. 


(ABOVE) Mrs. Lena Anderson, Depart- 
ment Manager, congratulates James 
Matherly, Textile, on his hat choice. The 
“little number’ is a Desi exclusive origi- 
nal white ribbon straw tagged at $19.98. 


(LEFT) For gloves, Paul Gallimore, Tex- 
tile, liked a pair of white, double-woven 
3/4 length, pearl decorated cottons with 
a price tag of $4.98. His pick for a 
pocketbook was an $8.95 kip-calf leather 
of gin fizz color. Clerk is Virginia Mat- 
thews who congratulated Paul on choice. 


AND HERE SHE IS! Louise Smith models 
the beautiful, conservative outfit chosen 
by our five men. Louise states that not 
only did the choices look good, but they 
actually fitted as well as her wardrobe. 


And now to that important piece of 
business of cost! For the benefit of those 
who can’t or will not have time to add 
up the figures shown in our picture 
captions, the total outfit came to the 
very conservative figure of $126.76. 

And, by the way, our five shoppers 
breathed a sigh of relief on remembering 
that the whole operation was for a story, 
and they didn’t have to pick up the tab. 
All of them will have enough of this to 
do for their own wives this Easter. 


15-YEAR 
SERVICE 
PINS 


TOLITHA LILLIE MADOLYN 
we, SARE Suet aes mors 
piveee Control Maintenance 1. & S. ? : Process Control 
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EULAH FRANCES KATIE JOSEPHINE JOHN HAZEL 
RAMSEY WELLS HIGHFIELD BLACKBURN GAYLE EDMONDS 
Textile Cafeteria Stores lin Gi Sp Textile Maintenance Maintenance 
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RACHUL EVELYN REBECCA EVERETT THELMA HERMAN VIRGIE 
MONTGOMERY THOMAS HARRIS CLARK TURNER RUMLEY SOUTHER 
Service Maintenance Textile Power Process Control Power Textile 


EDITH PRICIE 


GEORGE WILLA 

BOA MADELINE DOR FRED 

Maraaeees MOGHEE HUBBARD ROBERTSON REYNOLDS WOODALL WRAY 
ess Maintenance Personnel Process Control Textile Maintenance 


10-YEAR SERVICE PINS 


Franx M. Jonnson 
Mary Briain 
AMOGENE BELCHER 
Haroip Dorton 
Mary Spenser 
Joun Hamston 


Inspection 
Textile 


Stenographic 
Service 
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SEVEN MORE GET AWARD CHECKS 


Tur Burnper is happy to salute seven more wide-awake em- 
ployees who have recently won suggestion award checks. They 
did the simple thing: Thought of a better way to perform 
certain jobs or to improve our process. 

For instance, one thought of a way to reduce the handling 
time of waste; another suggested using plastic waste cans in- 
stead of metal or fiber cans; still another thought of tools to 
replace spinning drive belts without a shutdown. Two pipe- 
fitters “dreamed up” a way to greatly improve valve repair 
work, and a Service man suggested that hoists be installed at 
one of our outside warehouses to help facilitate handling beam 
racks. Another member of the Service suggested installing an 
angle-iron on the truck bed to prevent beams from sliding off. 

Most of these ideas were simple ones, but they brought a 
nice check to the suggesters. 

You, too, may win a cheek for a few minutes of your time. 


Sane n a me: |, 


WELDON WOOD AND CURTIS UNDERWOOD, MAINTENANCE SHOP. 


ELMO DAWSON, FOREMAN, AND SAM WATKINS, SERVICE GROUP. 


] lowered; that is, a dollar buys less. 

WHAT S THE This is called ‘‘wage inflation.’ 
Sees * * * * 
ANSWER? 


Question: Newspapers speak of “wage 
inflation.” What is it? 


Answer: When wages rise faster than 
output per man-hour, and prices are 
increased to compensate for higher 
wage costs, the value of the dollar is 


Question: Why are wage increases 
blamed for some of the recent infla- 
tion? 


Answer: Because recent wage increases 
in many companies and industries 
have exceeded increases in output per 
man-hour. Higher wages have re- 
sulted, in many instances, in higher 
prices—and the consumer’s dollar has 


Eleven 


JIM POTTER, LABOR SUPERVISOR, AND WILLIE WINGFIELD. 
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then bought less. 
* * cS * 


Question: Why is it so important to 
increase productivity? 


Answer: Because it is the key to higher 
living standards. We can only buy 
and use as much as we can produce. 
Unless the individual, using tools, 
can turn out more in a given period 
of time, there is no basis for higher 
wages and greater purchasing power. 


SAFETY PAYS OFF IN OUR OFFICES, TOO 


By Accounting Section 


AN injury ean happen to anyone auywhere. Usually we consider the office as 
one of the safest. pices to work, yet danger lurks here just as it does in other plant 


areas, 


For instance, in 1956 the Accounting group came up with eleven sub- 


minors, all due to cuts on paper, addressograph file, file drawers, office knives and 


notebook binder rings. Two injuries resu 


into equipment. 


ited from falls and three from running 


On this page seven Accounting employees show the proper way to prevent such 


injuries as we have named. 


Remember, though, no place, at home or at our work, is safer than we make it! 


THE proper way of holding and using our office 
knives, as shown here by Doris Ingram, Records, 
will prevent a great many very painful cuts. 


IN Tobulating, injuries result from hitting legs 
against control panels. Here Bobbie Bocock 
shows right procedure—keep the panels shut. 


DESK drawers should always be kept 
closed when not in use to prevent bump- 
ing into them. R. Bullington demonstrates. 


IN 1956 Accounting had five cuts from edges 
of paper. Jennie McManama advises against 
rushing when filing or putting carbon in paper. 
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ONE Person using files at a time prevents a 
possible serious injury. Here Irene Burnette 
does her work os Barbara Martin awaits turn. 


Twelve 


HIGH heels invite office injuries. Here Gladys 
Gray, Stenographic, exhibits her new safety 
shoes. They always pay off in offices, too. 


SLIPS and falls are easy on office floors unless 
the proper shoes are used and care exercised. 
Our model here (in low heels) is Sally Price. 
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ANNOUNCING A VACATION 


THE BLENDER is happy to announce 
an amateur photographer’s contest and 


PROTO CONTEST... 


6. Tentries will be limited to five (5) 
per person. 
urges all employees to submit entries 


to THE BLENDER office. 


=r 


Pictures submitted must have been 
taken by the Martinsville Plant 
amateur photographers. 


HERE ARE THE SEMPLE RULES: 

1. All entries must be a vacation-type 
picture; i.e., sports, camp scenes, 
beach scenes, children at play, ete. 


8. THE BLENDER reserves the right 
to publish any or all winning entries. 


2. Contest runs from January 1, 1957 9. There will be a first, second. third, 


through December 31, 1957, and all fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
entries must bein THE BLENDER prize. In addition, there will be 


“honorable mention” prizes. All 
prizes will be exhibited in the Cafe- 


office no later than January 15, 1958. 


3, Picture must be black and white torte at a litera 


and no smaller than 5 x 7. ma 
SUE WOODY 


Mail Room 10. There will be only one prize per 


4. Negatives of winning prints must 
be available to THE BLENDER 
office. 


person. 
been previously exhibited in a rec- 
ognized salon or show or previously _—11. 
published. 


Entries will be judged by out-of- 


town photographers. 


5. Prints submitted must not have 


PLANT'S 25-YEAR CLUB MEMBERS MET AT LYNWOOD CLUB, MARCH 28 


Ernie Seals, Frank Ryan, Bill Randolph, “‘Red’ Boyer, Clarence Baylis, 
John Chaffin, Jr., Otis Disbrow, Al Connelly, Sam Sloan. Back Row: 
Eldred Hill, Jim Renfroe, George Yeomans, Gene Hakanson, “'Flem” 
Swezey, John McConnell, Henry Martin, Tom Maynard, Bob Crockett, 
John Smith. Absent: Stanley Swack, Vernon Oden and Hamp O’Neal. 


TWENTY-SEVEN of the Martinsville Plant's 30 members of the 25-year 
Club held their annual meeting and dinner at Lynwoet 7 " bi yr 
day evening, March 28. Seated (L. to R.): Ted Schroe ry - H iffaker 
Joe Parrish (Wilmington speaker), Cole Burroughs, ee: NG ier, 
Standing, first row: Bill Mease, Horace Watson, Jim Roden, Lee Kaiser, 


Thirteen 


“5 SHIET, Denier Room. (First Row, L. to R.) 
Mildred Mitchell, Mary Horris, Vanilla Martin, 
Lillian Boyd, Ruby Wright, Janct Perry, Maric 
Whitlow; (Standing) Mary Fulcher, Edith Wash- 
burn, Hazel Harrison, Lucille Dawson, Hazel 
Sims, Davis Walker (Foreman); Clovice Cooper, 
Eleandor Lynch ond Marie Witt. Group has 
nat hod a plant injury since December 1955. 
They are also 100¢¢ owners of safety shoes. 


“You Bet Your Life.” (Front) Lucille Whitlow. (Back Row) Edna Campbell, Jean Davis, Vivian 
Rutledge, Bonita Martin, Eunice Ingram, Lucille Merriman. Show was for the area meeting. 


AL CONNELLY, Safety Supervisor, presents 
Joe Williams, Assistant Area Supervisor, Tex- 
tile, a radio. Joe won the draw prize at the 
Southern Safety Conference in Richmond, Va. 
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CALLANDS HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS’ CLASS SENIORS WHO RECENTLY VISITED PLANT. 


(KNEELING L. TO R.) Pete Pettie, Fred Scott, 
Jr., James Draper, David Mahan, (Standing) 
William Dudley, George Strickland, Roy Via, 
Minnie Dandridge, Walter Jones, Nannie Hair- 
ston and “Red” Boyer, Foreman. As we go to 
press the group has completed 20 months 
without a plant injury of any classification. 
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PLANT PERSONAL NEWS . . 


Nadine James, Textile, to Morgan L. 
Scott, Ferrum, Virginia. 

John Nichols, Methods & Planning, to 
Yarriet Watkins, Denver, Colorado. 
Maggie Carter, Textile, to James Oran- 

der, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Ted Schroeder, Inspection, to Blanche 
Adkins, Textile. 

Martha Rakes, Textile, to Calvin Nolen, 
Ferrum, Virginia. 

Marie Wilkerson, Textile, 
Fulcher, Bassett, Virginia. 

Margaret Foley, Textile, to Horace 
Shumate, Draper, North Carolina. 

Yvonne Allen, Textile, to Ross Dillon, 
Inspection. 

Vasti Cox, Fiber Stock, to William Roy- 
ster, Leaksville, North Carolina. 

Royce Dillon, Inspection, to Ethel Allen, 
Textile. 


Clara Furrow, Textile, to Richard Eanes, 
Axton, Virginia. 


to James 


Congratulations to: 


Norma Clifton, Textile, a girl, Robin 
Kay, March 9. 

Joseph Dove, Textile Maintenance, 
a girl, Susan Lynn, March 26. 

Karen Smith, Textile, a girl, Teresa 
Kay, March 22. 

Albert and Louise Lawrence, P & S 
and Textile, a boy, Wendell Keith, 
February 18. 

Mary Lou McMillan, Denier Room, a 
girl, Audrey Gail, April 4. 

Beverly and Nadine Padgett, Textile, 
a girl, Beverly Ann, March 11. 

Margaret and Ben Turner, Textile, a 
girl, Rose Floritta, March 25. 

Tom Shaw, Textile, a girl, Mary Alice, 
February 18. ; 
Barbara Keatts, Textile, a boy, April 4. 
Ruth Foster, Textile, and Earl Foster, 

P &S, a boy, April 6. 


The Plant personnel extends deepest 

sympathy to: 

Geneva Moran in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Ivadell Ross in the death of her uncle. 

Joe Shropshire in the death of his 
father and father-in-law. 

George Shough in the death of his 
uncle. 

Irene Thomason in the death of her 
uncle. 

Pearl Stanley in the death of her 
brother-in-law. 

Imogene Vass in the death of her uncle. 

Winnie Honaker in the death of her 
uncle. 

Helen Tilley in the death of her sister. 

Price Witt in the death of his mother. 

Ralph Canter in the death of his 
brother and brother-in-law. 

Pat Ferguson in the death of her 


grandmother. 

Eleanor Lynch in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Wallace Washburn in the death of his 
grandfather. 


Ernie Self in the death of his step-son. 

Rufus Joyce in the death of his uncle. 

Ted Ussery in the death of his aunt. 

Hazel Turner in the death of her uncle. 

Virginia Nowlin in the death of her 
husband. 

Lucille Koger in the death of her 
father-in-law. 

Dottie Knight in the death of her 
grandfather. 

Nancy McClung in the death of her 
grandmother. 


We welcome to the Du Pont “family” the following 
new employees: 
CuristiInE NESTER 
Loretra M. Honces 
Berry J. BowLes 
Dixie C, Brown 
Mary E. Harpy 
Marts M. Puen 
Wuita N. Farmer 
AnnIp R. Anos 
Mary F. Morrison 
AILEEN B, Coutins 
Exstz M. Goap 
Patsy R. Howexu 
Prius L. Hottanp 
ARLENE WELLS 
Nora G. Beck 
Snieruny M. Massey 
Joyce M. OAKES 
Epona I. Witson 
Barsara W. WraY 
Barsara A, Currwoop 
Janet P, DraPer 
Euen D. Hopaes 


Pecay P. Youna 
Ivory T. AKERS 
Berry S. Minter 
Susie C. MrerrmiaNn 
Surrey A. PrinuaMan 
Frances H. Curry 
Enyryn L. Hopces 
Survey M. Asusy 
Truvy G. Notan 
Haze M. Epwarps 
Manis W. Betcoer 
Carrrots GAULDIN 
Cuara H. Stone 
JANET M. Gamarons 
Avis O. Scorr 
ARLENE POINDEXTER 
Mary F. Gourarre 
Muprep J. Davis 
GaYNELL BELCHER 
Este.te BELCHER 
GayYLe A. GRINDSTAFF 
Roy L. Garst 


Fifteen 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


Se Re 


SS 


(L. TO R. from top) ED JONES, JR., Chief Supervisar, 
transferred to Chattanooga as Chicf Supervisor (4/1); 
DAVE WIGGINS, Group Supervisor, Process (4.1); 
TYLER HOLLAND, Special Assignment (4/15), both 
transferred to the Spruance Nylon Organization; 
GILBERT SCHOFIELD, Foreman, Beaming and THEO- 
DORE MADER, Fereman, Textile, transferred to 
Waynesboro 4/1 and 5:1 respectively; CLARENCE 
DICKEY, Power Supervisor, appointed Chief Super- 
visor and JULIAN COLEMAN, Special Assignment, 
Manufacturing, appointed Power Supervisor 4/1; 
TONY CARPENITO, Engineer, Savannah River, Trans- 
ferred to Martinsville as Engineer, Design Group 4/1; 
JIM SUMMERVILLE, Group Supervisor, Process, trans- 
ferred from Chattanooga 3/28. 

Jim is a graduate of the University of Alabama 
with a B.S. in Chemical Engineering and completed 
his M.S. in 1950 from the University of Southern 
California. He joined Du Pont as a Chemist in Pracess 
Development in 1949 and was Senicr Engineer in 
Technical when transferred here. Welcome, Jim. 


* * a * 
State tax revenues in the U. S. have 


risen from $6 billion in 1946 to nearly 
$18 billion in 1956. 


SPRING, AH, SPRING! 


LITTLE fellows like (L. to R.) Johnnie Shenal, 
Jr., Kenneth Wilson, Lonnie Carter and Ronnie 
Wilson (sons of John Shenal, Raymond Wilson 
and Bernice Carter) don’t usually give much of a 
hang about poetry, ‘less it has some punch to it. 
Like the one about the boy who stood on the burning 
deck eating a mess of peanuts. 


When it comes to stuff about the Spring, you'll 
do well to switch your conversation to marbles, 
baseball, etc. A fellow’s much too busy at this time 
of year to talk about “‘the sap being riz.” 


But we still feel pretty good when Spring comes. 
To find out what the season really is, you have to 
ask the parents. They’re caught in the rush. No 
sooner does the weatherman deliver the vernal 
equinox than out comes the fish poles, the baseball 
gloves, and the clacking sacks of marbles. Some- 


times even a forgotten bottle of black ants is un- 
earthed. 


Parents will tell you the sign of Spring is a happy 
young face. Neighbors will claim that it’s loud 
shouts from the vacant lot where the future “big 
leaguers” are shagging flies. 


Anyway, while the sprouts are imitating wild 
colts on the prairie, the older son’s fancy is lightly 
turning to the usual thoughts. Dad’s temper im- 
proves. You might even hear a vegetarian claim 


he’s feeling so good that he could eat a couple of 
wildcats. 


We like the idea of Spring. Approaching our lives 
and our jobs with the vigor that gets things done 
well is an example set by nature herself. And it’s 
a good example, too, we believe all of you will agree. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING —THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Polyoser and Spinning drea 


What Is “The Company”? 


‘DU PONTERS often speak of “ The Company.” What is “The Company’? 
The article below, fetal from “Caterpillar Folks, tells very clearly just iy 


and who—it is —Editor.) 
“The Company” just came out with a new product. 


“The Company” has broadened its policy. 

“The Company” does this. “The Company” does that. Every day people speak 
about that intangible something “The Company” and what it needs, what it gives. 

Some speak of it reverently as though it were supernatural. Others speak of jt 


town Festival Purk. [ere is @ restaurant 
and information center; an Old World 
(British) Pavilion that tells the story of 
the spread of English-speaking  civili- 
zation; « New World (Virginiz? Pavilion 
that tells Virginia's contribution: and 
mill on which soldiers of the U.S. Army 


ee es a worriedly as though it were an octopus. Some speak of it affectionately as though 
| a ce eas C Shift it were a doting grandfather. Some speak of it confusedly. They’re not sure just 
Mee GAIT UON, phn v ewes vos eer ees LD Shift what it is. 
aac aa a a ea Pe Set Well, what is it, this “Company” we speak of so often? What is this invisible 
; Teatile Area something that is so many things to so many people? 
Matecne Mori:, Tyre $ ! Sd eee A Shift “The Company” is people—what people depends on the point of view. 
Iya Dillaur, Type 8 Renn To the man next door, “The Company” is you. 
eee eS ; ; nga k To the person looking for a job, it’s the interviewer. SCENE inside reconstructed 
Stk Sect iai f RCSA tex. - ; To the casual visitor, it’s the receptionist or the escort. pape ten oF” hoy, Ue 
ee a ey See wubaalt To the union committee, it’s the management men across the table. tie Me ane onrcn. 
Dornts WOODALL... cc cece ence ene eneeees Day Shift To the supplier, it’s the buyer. cessful: English settlers who 
Camisi1Nc ee ve sae Seskerstss A Shift To the customer, it’s the man who gets his order. 
Fee ei aries) Glo occas levis te eves B Shift | To the fund chairman, it’s the man who gives him a check. TURNING back the 
BarnAaRA HAMPTON.....-seeeeeeeee seer ces C Shift | To us employees, it’s our supervisors. | clock to the nation’s be- 
Reet. gee Bie ee ite “The Company” is not always the same person. It is not always the same group | ginning becomes an every- 
Nowa Nicnors......00.. Fiber Stock and Day Relief of persons. day experience during the 
Ryeeuiiniag Al iiloseows qp50 When we talk about “The Company” we should think of whom we speak. Jamestown Festival as_visi- 
Me REE a btentinwitsetwisnss chang Production Control The Company” wears many hats—including yours. The way you wear yours tors peer into Chief Powha- 
Cevsrat HUNDLEY. .....+eseeeee ere eer eres Beaming | determines, in part, we assure all of you, what people think of ““The Company.” tan’s Lodge, explore the Jamestown set- 
ant Beg att Pasties, phoneeer tlers’ three ships, stroll in their thatched were the eae 
ative assembly met 


fort and glasshouse, and see how the men lative - assembly | wat 


1619, a banner year. 


Process Group 


THE COVER 


ES 


Works Enzincering : 


Which Comes First—Quality or Production? 


ba WE don’t think anyone has ever yet come up with the answer to the question, 
Which comes first, the chicken or the egg?” But when it comes to the question 
of which should come first—quality or production—there’s only one answer: 


and women of earliest days worked and 
worshipped at their new home. 


The Festival; which opened April 1 
and continues through November 30, 
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OFFSHORE in the James Rive os 
town are moored reproductions of tl a gone. 
Gadspeud, Discovery and Susan Constant. ‘£ hi : 
ships, a top attraction at the Jamestown 
Festival now in progress, were built—anthentic 
gl to the ancient navigational instruments— 

1 a Norfolk shipyard to symbolize fhe white 
man’s coming tu America. Visitors hoard the : 
largest ship, the Susan Constant, as she lies 
ata mole or jetty, for a ‘* visit into the past’. | 
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ane va girobably expend by year’s end sums greater than last year’s record total 
New plants will include cellophane i iliti i 
, iS W production facilities at Tecumseh, Kansas 
s an gone plant at New Johnsonville, Tennessee; and a plant at Brevard , 
ee arolina for the manufacture of hyper-pure silicon. Replacement of obsolet € 
plants or additions to present facilities will go up at Ecorse, Michigan, Carney’s 
amt kal Jersey, Memphis, Tennessee and East Chicago, Indiana. 
new five-million dollar laboratory will i iti 
ite. é provide additional customer service 
facilities at the multi-million dollar Chestnut Run site Neat Wilmington, Dela. 
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afternoons, May 13. During evenings 
beginning June 26, his hit play, “The 
Common Glory,” will continue its long 
run in wedrby and spacious Lake Ma- 
toaka Amphitheater. 

The Festival is state-wide, with many 
communities taking part, but the center- 
piece is the State’s new $1,500,000 James- 
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— CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


REPLICAS of the furnaces of the Glosshouse of 1608 are visible inside this recon- 
struction of an early industry sect up in that year by the Jamestown settlers to make glass. 


JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL OF 1957—Continued 


parade daily in the costumes of hal- 
herdiers and pikemen of centuries ago. 

These exhibits are free. The British 
building contains 200 priceless and 
heavily insured treasures loaned by 
Queen Elizabeth II or private collectors. 
Among these treasures are Queen Eliza- 
beth I’s gloves and handkerchief, the 
silver gilt cup she presented to Sir 
Francis Drake. a banner from Drake’s 
ship, “Golden Hind,” and first editions 
of Milton, Spenser and Newton. The 
Virginia building displays irreplaceable 
relics of Jefferson and others. 

The single admission fee of $1.00 per 
adult—children under 12, students under 
19 and uniformed service personnel in 
organized parties are admitted free— 
takes effect when the visitor “steps back 
into the seventeenth century,” leaving 
the vivid modern architecture of the 
park for the outlying attractions. 

The visitor first glimpses Chief Powha- 
tan’s Lodge, built of bent saplings and 
cattail-leaf mats, and notes the culti- 
vation of Indian crops by picturesquely 
dressed descendants of the original In- 
dians of Virginia. A “dance circle” for 
ceremonial rites adds to the illusion of 
primitive and aboriginal culture. 

Offshore in the James River are 
moored reproductions of the ships Susan 
Constant, Godspeed, and Discovery (See 
cover explanation). 

Next to be seen is the sprawling re- 
production of the Fort built by the 
settlers after their arrival on May 13, 
1607, at Jamestown, Here is a log 
palisade, with cannon-mounted bastions, 
enclosing a score or more houses and a 
church, all built of hand-shewn hardwood 
imbedded as half-thnbers jn wattle 
{woven twigs or branches) and daub 
(clay laced with straw). Costumed 
soldiers and husbandmen, tending goats 
and chickens or plying their trades 
populate the excellently-reproduced Fort. 


On actual traces of the “Greate 
Wagon Road” built by the colonists 1n 
1608 stands the massive “Glasshouse” 
or glass factory of 1608, English America’s 
first skilled industry. Unlike the State- 
financed Lodge, Ships and Fort, this 
oak-and-thatch reconstruction was 
erected by the modern glass industry 
and the National Park Service. Glass- 
blowers in seventeenth-century dress 
fashion souvenirs for visitors to show 
how glass was blown by artisans in the 
time of Captain John Smith. 

The single admission fee of $1.00 
entitles the visitor to cross to James- 
town Island and the ruins of old James- 
town. The National Park Service con- 
ducts sightscers over the excavations of 
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the ancient “citlie.” ‘The Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia M . 
liquities shows them its shrines tho 
earliest burial ground of Englishmen, 
and old Jamestown Church on the spot 
where the first legislative assembly jn the 
New World convened in 1619,‘ ‘ 

At Jamestown the Park Service has y 
new $400,000 muscum and Visitor Center 
and a similar center at. Yorktown, scene 
of the surrender of the British to General 
Washington in 1781. Between York. 
town and Jamestown lies Rockefeller. 
restored Williamsburg, where the capital 
of the colony was moved from Jamestown 
in 1699. For the first time, all three of 
these sites are linked by the scenic, 
limited-access Colonial = Parkway—9g 
miles of three-lane road from end to end, 

Jamestown, where the colony began; 
Williamsburg, where it flourished in the 
eighteenth century; and Yorktown, 
where these United States won their 
independence—are thus the focal point 
for the long panorama of colonial history 
represented by the Jamestown Festival, 

But many other communities are join- 
ing in the celebration. The Hampton 
Roads communities will offer the Inter- 
national Naval Review June 8-17 when 
warships of a score of foreign navies 
will be guests of the United States Navy 
in that great harbor. The Richmond 
area will commemorate Captain John 
Smith’s explorations to the falls of the 
James on June 9, and the Roanoke area 
will celebrate its diamond jubilee in 
a big way June 16-23. 

For the convenience of all of you 
who wish overnight lodging reservations 
in the immediate area, please make 
reservations through the Festival Reser- 
vations Bureau, Box 427, Williamsburg, 
Va., several days in advance. 

Tur BLENDER hopes every employee 
will combine history and fun by attending 
this big event before its end in November. 


A GROUP of visitors look over the Grand French Batter i - 
‘ at Yorktown where Cornwallis sur 
rendered to Americans and French under Washington in 1981. Yorktown is also a Festival site. 
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IT TAKES MANY SKILLS... 


MAKING nylon is a complicated business, requiring the services of 
hundreds of men behind the men and women who operate spinning ma- 
chines, drawtwisters and other production machinery. Many of these 
jobs are far from the manufacturing areas, yet cach has a function and 
purpose; each employee is an important member of the Martinsville 
Plant’s big production team. 

Many of the job classifications on a nylon plant are unique—new 
kinds of jobs wholly unlike any jobs that existed before the advent of our 
product. Others are variations of more common skills and trades put to 
strange new uses in the modern industrial world. 

One thing that characterizes most of these jobs is the high degree of 
skill or special training that they require. In this, the Martinsville Plant 
people are in tune with the national trend, for the introduction of tech- 
nological improvements and new productive techniques have brought 
the number of skilled and semi-skilled workers to 84 per cent of the U.S. 
work force. Since 1910, the number of unskilled workers has dropped 
from 36 to 16 per cent of the total. 

Pictured here is a cross-section of the skills required to keep the Martins- 
ville Plant producing at a high level for many customers year after year. 
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DURHAM NEWMAN, Lock and Scale Mechanic, adjusts 
and repairs plant’s many scales, locks, balances, testers, etc. 
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HENRY MARSHALL, Power 
HENRY, a Dowtherm Utility Operator, operates and 
maintains dowtherm pressures and temperatures to 
assure proper Polymer and Spinning heating rates. 


ROY DeLANCEY, Power 
PURE water plays a most important part in. the 
production of nylon. Above, Roy is taking a B. 
test on the plant’s needed supply which is enormous. 


BOB HENRY, Chemist 
BOB runs analyses, develops methods for analyses, 
sets up labaoratary equipment and conducts special 
tests necessary to quality production at our Plant. 


“MAC” McBRIDE, Project 
"*MAC" uses electric and acetylene equipment to weld 
pipe, stcel and other materials needed for production. 
He also solders and brazes many kinds of materials. 


* : ARTHUR KALLAM, Project 
1.” ARTHUR DEW, Power : el clam 
AS Air-Condltioning Operator, Arthur checks units in SReHUR ls, SR Wipe Whig bulls. sigs.  fiehupes, 
order to:maintain correct relative humidity and dew needed by our production team throughout the plant. 


points that ara important in the manufacturing areas, 
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IN Inspection, the Inspectress cautiously observes buggies of pro- 
duction for correct denier, discs and codes before making a final 
inspection of yarn. Employee pictured here is Ernestine Lynch. 


MIXES HURT Eoccgody 


BY definition, a mix results “when any equipment, material, 
ingredient or product is incorrectly identified, or when two or 
more items with different properties or identifications are 
found placed together in such a manner as to be contrary to 
Operating Instructions, Standard Practice or Mix-Prevention 


Rules.” In other words, mixes may occur in any phase of our_ 


operation. It is equally disastrous whether it occurs as a 
clerical error or a misprocessed batch of polymer. 

The customer may not even discover the mix until our yarn 
has been woven into a fabric. It might be the wrong yarn 
for the purpose he had intended; a single mislabeled bobbin 
may have defied detection until the yarn from it failed to 
merge with that on other bobbins. And a complaining cus- 
tomer is NOT a satisfied customer. 

Regardless of how the error may have occurred, the customer 
has not received the yarn he ordered. Even though a minor 
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mix may have been detected before the nylon got into his 
production, he might well ask the question, “If you allow 
such an obvious crror to creep into your production, how can 
I have confidence in the HIDDEN quality of your yarn?” 
His reaction could lead to the placement of future orders with 
competitors. 

Operating Instructions have been so thoroughly perfected 
that the only possible way for a mix to occur is for SOMEONE 
TO MAKE A MISTAKE. Therefore, the statement that 
“All Mixes Can and Should Be Eliminated” is not an idle one. 

The safety performance of our plant has reached its present 
high point because all employees have accepted their individual 
responsibility to help eliminate all injuries. If each of us will 
accept equal responsibility for mix-prevention, we can have 
an important share in retaining our customers and continuing 
the current prosperity of our plant operation year by year. 


JOE SMITH and fe 


to see yarn as it qoaes te 
a customers. He checks shipping orders for 
correct merge, product code and description against packing ticket. 


llow workers in Shipping are the last ‘employees 
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TEACHER APPRECIATION 


IN past issues of Tue Buexper we 
have featured National Secretaries’ 
Week, National Smile Week and several 
others. Now, it comes time to honor our 
teachers since, as probably few of us 
know, Teacher Appreciation Week was 
celebrated over the U. S. May 6-11. 

Too few of us ever stop to think just 
what a wonderful service our teachers 
are rendering us in training our future 
citizens and leaders. 

We, as parents, owe it to our children 
to work with their instructors every day 
in every week and every week in every 
year in all possible ways. 

We are proud to present here seven 
county and city teachers who are repre- 
sentative of the many who are guiding 
lights to hundreds of Du Pont children. 
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DONALD RAMSEY, son of Justus and Ada 
Ramsey, is in the fifth grade at North Martins- 
ville. Teacher instructing him is Robert Holl. 


RECEIVING help with her arithmetic problem 
from Mrs. Nellie G. Foley is Mary Ann fare 
a third grade pupil at the Axton Grade School. 
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IN the second grade at Ridgeway Elementary School, Mrs. O. E. Pilson, teacher, is pictured with 
(L. TO R.) Janet Webster, Herberlene Dew, Michael Durham, Michael Cox, Neal Murphy, Jr., 
Betty Gail Mabe, Tommy Beard and Stevie Eanes. All, except Michael Durham, are sons and 
daughters of our employees. Michael is the grandson of Marion Durham of the Guard Force. 


MRS. P. H. BARKER is seventh grade teacher 
at South Martinsville. She is shown here with 
Sondra Benedict and Charles Harville in gym. 


MELVIN CARTWRIGHT is history instructor 
at the Martinsville High School. Discussing 
map with him is Barbara Chaffin, a senior. 


AT the Albert Harris Elementary School, a 
first-grade teacher is Lounettie Lamberth. She 
is pictured here helping little Linda Ziglar. 


WITH teacher, Martha Minter (L.) at Drewry- 
Mason High School, is 10th grader, Connie 
Caldwell. Martha is daughter of Claude Minter. 
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Y-SITTING is a chore that Mom 
psi enjoys thoroughly, especially 
when the grandchildren, Jean, 8, an 
Margaret, 7, want to hear a story 
from one of their favorite books. 
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G CLOTHES ARE REGULAR JOBS. 
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IN A FAMILY OF FIVE, PATCHING, MENDING AND May 


ON Mother’s Day this year (May 12) 
we all paid tribute to our mothers, for 
from behind the scenes their guiding 
hands have cared for their families while 
at home and at work. 


Day after day, year after year, mothers 
everywhere watch over the welfare, 
morale, and health of their husbands, 
sons and daughters. Their job of getting 
their families off to work on time, well- 
clothed and well-fed, acting as baby- 


sitter, nurse, cook, housekeeper and a 
thousand and one other duties, plays a 
great part in the success of our everyday 
work. 


Millions of words have been written 
about her. Other millions have been 
spoken from pulpits and platforms, but 
the sum total of the feeling, respect, 
pride and love we have for her cannot 
be expressed. in words. Our actions 
through the years, the little remem- 
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brances from time to time—these are 
the things by which we express our love 
of Mother. 

Tne BLenpEr feels the poct aptly 
expressed its feelings about her when 
he wrote: 


“Over thy heart in the days that have 
flown, 


No love like mother’s love ever has 
shone; 


No other worship abides and endures, 


AT THE MORAN HOME IN MARROWBONE HEIGHTS. 


Faithful, unselfish and patient like 
yours.” 

Symbolic of our many Martinsville 
Du Pont mothers is Mrs. Mollie James, 
the mother of Mayrene Moran, Textile, 
and mother-in-law of Junior Moran, 
P. & S. and Sid Thompson, Maintenance. 
She lives with the Morans and expresses 
her personal feeling about being a 
Du Pont mother by stating, “Although 
I am not really a member of the team, 
I consider myself a trainer on the bench.” 


(BELOW) Daughter, Mayrene, and son- 
in-law, Junior Moran, are happy as they 
leave for work at the plant, knowing 
that their daughters will have expert 
care under Mom‘s most watchful eyes. 
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MRS. JAMES ENJOYS THE DAILY COOKING ON MODERN APPLIANCES. ' THE FAMILY WASH IS A DAILY CHORE. 
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comes often as the children and other members of the family drop 
by to see her. In this group are: (standing L. TO R.) son-in-laws, J. Richard Scott, 
Junior Moran (P. & S.J; daughter, Mayrene and Sid Thompson (Maintenance), another 
son-in-law. (Seated) daughters, Mrs. J. Richard Scott and Mrs. Sid Thompson; (Seated 
foreground) Margaret Moran, Gary Thompsan, Joan Moran and Nancy Thompson, 
granddaughters and great-grandson. Picture was made at a recent Sunday reunion. 
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“A” Shift 
Girls’ League Champions 


(SEATED L. TO R.) Janet Shelor, Mary Shep- 
pard, Minnie Martin. (Standing) Frances Reid, 
Morgorct (Teet’’) Hill, June Mosley, Parralee 
Davis. Team was winner over “D‘ Shift in 
play-offs held at the Martinsville Bowling Alley. 


THE BOWLING 
CHAMPS 


THE very successful 1956-57 bowling 
season for the Plant teams was climaxed 
on April 17 when the champions and 
runners-up in both the men’s and girls’ 
leagues were feted at Lynwood Club. 

“A” Shift won the play-offs from 
“D* Shift, who finished in first place 
during the regular season in the Girls’ 
League. In the Men’s League, “D” 
Shift finished in first place during the 
regular season and went on to defeat 
“C” Shift for the championship. 

Following the dinner, individual 
trophies were presented to members of 
each team. Special trophies went to 
Belva Stone, “B” Shift (high individual 
game and average); Minnie Martin, 
“A” Shift (high individual set). The 
same awards in the Men’s League were 
won by Herma Rumley, Power (high 
game); “Jo Jo” Reynolds, “D” Shift 
(high average); and Granville Nester, 
“C” Shift (high set). 

Our congratulations to all of you. 


“D” Shift 
Men’s League Champions 


(SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT) Tom Byrd, Walter 
Hennis, “Jo Jo” Reynolds. (Standing) Armon 
Deal, Wallace Joyce, Red‘ Evers. Absent: 
Roy Craig and Herman Guilliams. Team was 
winner in play-offs and the regular season. 
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REGINALD COOK 
Maintenance 
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JOHN STOVALL 
Project Process Control 
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MAINTENANCE POWER 
Fred Wray Marion Beck 
Walter Prillainan Richard Jones 
Lucian Brown Vernon Caldwell 
Barney Nolen 
Richard Morris P&S. 
Fred Bishop Alvis Beard 
Bob Shelton Malvern Robertson 
Edward Harris 
Charles Davis 


Royce Thornton 
James Gregory 


PARRISH 10 RETIRE MAY 31 


JOE L. PARRISH, Special Assistant 
to the Martinsville Plant Manager, Don 
Hartford, from March 1, 1948 until 
March 81, 1951 and Manager of the 
Personnel Relations Group, Textile Fi- 
bers, Wilmington, since 1958, will retire 
from the Company on May 81. 

“Uncle Joe,” as he is affectionately 
called by his Martinsville friends, began 
his Du Pont service in Hopewell in 1915. 


HELEN COLE EULA CHITWOOD DOROTHY 
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GEORGE EXCIE MORRIS ; GEORGE CREWS ; MARY TURNER 
RUTRENE AEE Process Control Power Textile 
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IO-VEAR SERVICE PINS 


John Rea TEXTILE 
Walter West, dr. 


Joyce Bowles Mary C. Martin 
Posey Martin Lena Roach 

Barney Carter Mildred Grogan Annie 
Walter Brown William Perdue 


Charles E. Reed Myrl Stovall 
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Elmead Turner Carl Gunter 
Garnet Doss Esma Mills Ben LaPrade 
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f BETTY TAYLOR MAURINE WOODROW 
Textile ROBBINS Maintenance SPENCER GRANT 
Textile Service Service 


PROCESS STORES 
Jack Blackburn 
Harold Whitt 
Harry Joyce 


PROCESS CONTROL Eldon Shough 


Doss 


Frances Pinkard DESIGN 


Everett Johnson 


I. & 5S. Douglas Shelburne Gladys Gilley PROJECT 


Caudis Young Ira MeCrickard 


He remained at this location until De- 
cember, 1918. Joe was then employed 
by other companies until February of 
1926, when he returned to Du Pont at 
Buffalo, N. Y. as assistant Chief Super- 
visor of Production. Then followed 
positions of a supervisory nature at Old 
Hickory, Richmond and back to Buffalo 
until he came to our Plant. During the 
period 1951 to 1953, he was Personnel 
Manager of the Nylon Manufacturing 
Division in Wilmington. 

When asked by Tne BLenpeEr for 
a statement on his many years with the 
Company, he replied, “I can look back 
on my years with the Company with a 
great deal of pleasure and satisfaction. 
The main contributing factor toward 
that pleasure and satisfaction has been 
the many fine people it has been my 
fortune to be associated with and the 
many wonderful friends I have made. 
I have had a lot of fun over the years 
and expect to have a lot more in the 
years I have left.” 


Joe will retire somewhere in Florida 
where he and Mrs. Parrish will “take 
it easy” and enjoy visits from_ their 
favorite people—three grandchildren. 

We at Martinsville wish you and Mrs. 
Parrish many happy years, “Uncle Joe.” 


Eleven 


Charles Wood 


BLUE GROSS 1S LIBERALIZED 


The liberalization in the payment of 
the cost of the Hospital-Surgical Plan 
for employees’ families becomes effective 
June I, with the change in deductions 
being made in May. The revised plan 
applies to those employees with one year 
or more of service. 

In addition to payment of the em- 
ployee’s premium, which the Conrpany 
has paid for several years, Du Pont will 
pay 50% of the cost of the premium for 
dependents. 

Under the new plan the cost will work 
like this: 

NET COST TO COMPANY AND EM- 
PLOYEE WITH ONE OR MORE YEARS 
OF SERVICE 

Total Company Net Cost 
Type of Contract Cost Contri- to Em- 
bution ployee 
1. Subscriber only (No 

Maternity). ....... $2.50 $2.50 $0.00 
Subscriber and spouse 

(or child) (No Mater- 


wo 


HHS) Seep aman eae o 5.00 3.75 1.25 
8. Subscriber and family 

(includes Maternity) 7.00 4.75 2.95 
4. Subscriber and spouse 

(includes Maternity) 7.00 4.75 2.95 
5. Married Male (Family 

Coverage) (Wife 

separately enrolled). 450 4.50 0 


to married couple employed) 


WHO WILL WIN MAJOR 


LEAGUES ‘37 FLAGS? 


“WE didi’t do so well last vear, bul 
just give us a Tittle better hilting and 
pitching this year and everyone will be 
cating onr dust. We got all the bad 
breaks in 1956 but things will be much 
different come this September. ~ 
+ “Hot Stove” league talk of American 
and National League baseball greats? 
Could easily be, but our quotations come 
from some of our plant’s “experts” on 
America’s great. sport. 

We have obtained from five of them 
predictions for 1957. They were all 
“sure” that their teams could not miss 
this year. They all can't be correct, but 
we will see who is the best “pennant 
picker” around the first of October. 

How about a guess along with them? 


OCIE POINDEXTER, Textile 
“TLL have to pick the Yanks and Dodgers 
again because of their experience and pitching. 
Yes, | believe they will easily lead all others.” 


ADOPTED SUGGESTIONS — FI 


RAY BOCOCK, P. & S. 


“IT'S the Yankees and Brooklyn. The Yanks 
have the pitching and Dodgers the clutch 
players they need to give them another flag.” 
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J. D. WHITLOW, Maintenance 
“THE _Yanks have too much of everything 
and Cincinnati should come through with some 
Pitching. Last year they had everything else.” 


“TEET”’ HILL, Textile 


“THOSE Yankees always come through and 


hustling Milwaukee has got that all-cround 
strength that, | believe, will show this year,’ 


CLARENCE SELF, Cafeteria 
“TOO much Mantle and Berra in American 
League; too much Adcock, Aaron and Matthews 
in Milwaukee. | don’t see haw they can miss.” 


RST QUARTER 1957 


EMPLOYEE 
P&S. TEXTILE, T-9 MAINTENANCE INSPEC 
; = S Dy MAINTENANCE LION 
a, AL. Gilbert R. B. Wilson W. A. Foley SHIPPING AND 
i a Hill ; Lorine P. Lemons E. W. DeLuncey (2) BEAMING 
ae pil ta Wanda G. Thompson G. S. Evans (3) M rd Harri 
a Led ens Stella Y. Gusler C. W. Carr Milired A reer 
te el Mary W. Davis J. M. Claybrook * R ; EW lis. nderson 
Le Be si Mavis T. Rice (2) C. E. Lamkin (2) 1LD.S 7th 
ene Mary B. Bowman J. C. Hubbard 3.M. Bro ; 
pp urnette Reba L. Hairfield 0. C. Thomasson Clara F. Hemri 
oes Virginia R. Lankford ‘DD. L, Hite (8) oe ee 
Bet. Reker Fannie D. Billings R. W. Darnell W.S) Mast 
EDE rae Mary R. Nichols R. W. Wray CA. Martin 
H. D. Knight Louise M. Jones J. R. Plaster ve woups (2) 
» D. Washburn Ruth S. Eanes R. T. Lucker 8 roi enor gus 
TEXTILE, Tes Dorothy A. Robbins cad pean Vv. ye Belton 
, > p Sidney Thompson “A. 

Mildred R. Ferguson Tess curr W. 5. Gaited J. A. Joyce 
R. P. Wood CESS CNTROLO WR, Ricketts ee 


If. B. Williams 
Virginia P, Crook 
Ellie IL. Willis 


ACCOUNTING 
R. M. Vestal 
W. L. Woodall (2) 
Mary Jaue Osborne 


Christing J. Stone 
Margie A. Wyatt 
J.C. Fulcher 


J.D. Whitlow 
K. 5S. Stanley 


POWER 

7 Me pauigh 
- C. Marshall, Jr. 
Miia 


Lorinda M. King 
G. W. Shough 

J. M. Brown 

W. S. Swofford 


Twelve 


SAFETY 
P.&S. INSPECTION 

J. E. Dalton SHIPPING AND 
S. L. Gillispie BEAMING 
R. W. Hill J. H. Carter 
VL: Bulehe 

. L. Fulcher 
H. A. Thorne POWER 
J. D. Washburn C. W. Martin 


* W. L. Robbins 


TEXTILE, T-8 Melvin Adkins 
Nina D. Prillaman 
Ruby D. Martin PROJECT 
Frances G. McDaniel E. J. Carter 
A. B. Kall 
MAINTENANCE L. Kalam 

B. I. Pegram 
M qo Slively PROCESS CONTROL 

° - voyce 0 5 
G. D. Pai larman Gertrude FI. Eancs 
aCe eae ACCOUNTING 


TEXTILE, T-9 
W. W. Joyce 
Myrtle C. Hudson 


Joan M, Kincer 


SERVICE 
P. A. Penn, Sr. 
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\. KENNETH HUNDLEY 
“C" Shift, Textile T-9 


A SAFE DU PONTER KEEPS SAFETY FIRST 


Sponsored By “C” Shift, Textile T-9 


HE thinks and keeps alert. He keeps his mind on what he is doing 


while he is doing it. 


~*~ . a ? 
\ Bah HE looks ahead and anticipates possible danger... He reads and re- 


members the Safety and Operating Rules and instructions. 


advice. 


tions require them. 


Thirteen 


HE constantly talks Safety among his fellow workers. 


HE listens for warning sounds and signals, and especially to Safety 


HE uses his Safety goggles or glasses whenever instructions or condi- 


HE knows how to coordinate his arms and legs when walking in machine 
aisles, in hallways, and other places in order to prevent an injury. 


HE uses his hands carefully, especially when handling materials that 
could cause cuts or other injuries. He gets a firm grip when going up or 
down ladders and when working above ground level. 


HE wears proper-fitting clothes that are suitable for the job. He avoids 
loose cuffs on his coveralls that might cause him to trip and fall. He does 
not wear neckties, rings, or watchbands that might be caught in moving 
machinery. He wears protective clothing when it is a rule to do so. 


; j d ‘all 
E always watches his step while at work. At home he is especia y 
pe saat objects or rugs on his steps. He is lightfooted"” on the 


accelerator of his car. 


HE gets a safe foothold when going up and down ladders and when 
working above the ground level. 


HE wears Safety shoes. He keeps his feet in the clear when working 
around machinery and when handling heavy materials. 


THE —_— 


| Blender 


\ SALUTES... 


Wet ae eae earitentateasetanit, tv 


(SEATED front) Betty Holcomb; (L. TO R.) 
Faye Ingram, Bea Painter, Hallic Cockram, 
Verna Gillespic, Dotsic Brown, Lizzie Brown, 
Anno Freeman, Frances Mills, Nancy McClung, 
Irene Byrd, Mayrcne Moran, Foye Perdue, 
Mary Massey, Ernest Wagoner, Mary Wade, 
Jo Ann Holcomb. Group (Section Ii, Textile 
T-8) recently gave area safety play: “A Knight 
for Safety’’ to shift in plant’s conference room. 


lec iew eraeeineannresene ns soe. 


co rr ear 7 
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PROMOTIONS: (L. TO R. from top) Hal Bow- 
den, Jr., Harry Crosby, Buddy Gaines, Engi- 
neers-Process, promoted to foremen, P. & S., 
. & S. and Textile; Dave Penning, Henry 
Simpson and Jack Wallace, Engineers-M. & P. 
Promoted to foremen in Textile. Types 8 and 9. 


(TOP picture) Howard Wilson displays a 

inch, 4 Ib. 14 oz. bass recently orein i. is 
Pond near Axton; (Bottom) Sam Watkins 
pockets” a suggestion award check received 
for an excellent idea for a warehouse hoist. 


ae 

NIPPY“ and Gay Phillips, Maintenance and 
Tabulating, pose for pictures in Havana, Cuba, 
where they recently spent a week’s vacation. 
Expense-paid trip was won in a contest spon- 
sored by a Martinsville market last winter. 


Fourteen 


Selma Collins, Textile, to Robert Morris, 


Betty Helms, Textile, to Marshall Hall, 
Stuart, Va. 

Hattie Fulcher, Textile, to Melvin 

French, U. S. Army. 


Iz 


Ferrum, Va. 

Elizabeth Gray, Textile, to Jackie Joyce, 
U.S. Navy. 

Louise Stovall, Textile, to J. D. Kellam, 
Spencer, Va. 

Lillian Doss, O. & I., to Bernard Hall, 


1&8 


Our Congratulations To: 


Calvin and Frances Holland, Inspec- 
tion and Textile, a girl, Vickie 
Renea, April 22. 

Blanche Barrow, Textile, a boy, Rod- 
ney Ray, April 15. 

Bertha Harmon, Inspection, a boy, 
Janson Daniel, April 2. 

Don Miller, Process, a girl, Susan 
Leslie, April 25. 

Phil Scott, Production Control, a girl, 
Margaret Ann, April 4. 

Joyce McCall, Textile, a girl, Julia 
Kay, February 10. 

Dale M. Barrow, Process Control, a 
boy, Fred Randolph, May 4. 

Troy Hollandsworth, T-8 Spinning, @ 

ex boy, David Wayne, April 13. ; 

, Posey L. Martin, T-8 Spinning, a girl, 

Kathryn Alice, April 5. ‘ 
a Doris Stone, Textile, a girl, Denise 
Gray, April 3. 


SS 


Shirley D. Brown, Daisy S. Bower, E. 
Marie Moore, Mary A. Durham, 
Glenda C. Mays, Geneva T. Leake, 


The Plant personnel extends deepest 


Reva W, Turner, Leavona M. Hodges 
G. Marie McGuire, Lois J. Menlee 
Cora L. Horton, N. B. Lurene Willard, 
Mary A, Stowe, Adrian M. Moran, 
Rachacl P. Robertson, Dora F. Rae, 
E. Lucille Creasy, M. Magaline Dunn, 
Nancy C. Bryant, Goldie J. Chitwood, 
Lillie J. Shelton, Charlene M. Thomas, 
Dae R. Williams, Mary A. Harper, 
A. Marie Soyars, Mona B. Ramsey, 
Hazel I. Stone, Doris P. Sharpe, 
Mickey W. Hankins, Joye H. Nelson, 
Shirley P. Burton, Etholene S. DeHart. 


eet et het lcamensenmptnh ca oe ete 


sympathy to: 

Calvin Holland in the death of his 
aunt. 

Bill Black in the death of his uncle. 

Wanda Thompson in the death of her 
brother. 

Gertrude Eanes in the death of her 
father. 

“Tweet” Bowles in the death of her 
uncle. 

Lena Clark in the death of her mother 
and father-in-law. 

Elva Wilson in the death of her uncle. 

Margaret Herrington in the death of 
her uncle. 

Bob Canupp in the death of his mother- 
in-law. PS 


William Hodges in the death of his 


uncle. 
Nannie Ruth Young in the death of 
her brother. 
Ivery Kimble in the death of her uncle. 
Ed Nunn in the death of his brother. 
Virginia Price in the death of her uncle. 
Ray Ashburn in the death of his aunt. 
Joan Doyle in the death of her grand- 
father. 
Mae Brown in the death of her mother- 
in-law and aunt. 
Frances Curry in the death of her 
grandfather. 
Sally Manning in the death of her 


nephew. 
Jean Gray in the death of her grand- 


mother. 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank all of my friends and fellow- 
workers for their kindness and ex- 
pressions of sympathy shown me in 
my recent bereavement. 

Earz IF. Epwarps 


Fifteen 


publish pictures of all sons and 
daughters of our employees who 
are graduating from high school 
or college. Each year we cheek 
the areas as carefully as we know 
how and still miss some of them. 
We want to be sure and get cach 
graduate—a small head and 
shoulder picture such as is used in 
the school unnual. We are counting 
on you to help us. Let us have 
all pictures no later than May 24th. 


t 
AGAIN this year, we want to 


NEW REPORTERS 


¥ ; 
(L. TO R.) NANCY EPLING replaces Hattie 
Fulcher for ‘’B’ Shift, Textile T-9; NOLA 
NICHOLS replaces Vasti Cox, Inspection Day 
Relief and Fiber Stock. The personnel of these 
two areas are requested to give them all 
personal items and worthy news stories. 
THE BLENDER welcomes both to its staff. 


TRANSFERS 
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(L. TO R. from top) JACK: CRUMMETT, Tex- 
tile, and ARCHIE HOBSON, JR., transferred 
to Waynesboro 6/1 and 4/16 respectively; 
LUTHER BRIDGES, M. & P., and LYNN 
KELLEY, Special Assignment, transferred to the 
May Plant, Camden, 5. C., on 4/16. * 
THE BLENDER wishes them every success. 


YOU, and your Company, are engaged in work relating to the national defense of the United States. In 
order to do this job, those of you directly connected with such work may acquire information which relates 
to the national defense. The purpose of this notice is to call to your attention your responsibility under certain 
Federal criminal statutes. Careless or deliberate violation of these laws may not only embarrass you and your 
Company but can subject you personally to fines and imprisonment. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Under these statutes: . You shall not damage or destroy any building, 
e property, or equipment used in connection 
. You shall not take, communicate, or give to with the national defense. 
e unauthorized persons any information relating 
to the national defense. 7 You shall not take, steal, or damage any 


property which belongs to the Government. 
y) You shall not, through your own gross negli- 


® gence, permit such information in your custody qo You shall not take, steal, or damage any 
to be stolen or destroyed. O. property which is being made for the Govern- 
ment. 

2. You shall promptly report to your superior 
the loss or destruction of such information. You shall not photograph or make any map 
9, or sketch of anything relating to or being 
You shall not hide or shield any person whom manufactured for the national defense, except 
4. you believe or suspect has taken, communi- in the performance of your regular duties. 


cated, lost or permitted any such information 
to be stolen or destroyed. In addition to these statutory requirements, you 


’ : must comply with the regulations of the Secretary 
5 You shall not make in a defective manner any of Defense, or his designated representatives, 


article or material which is to be used or is in which relate to safeguarding of classified in- 
any way connected with the national defense. formation which we could have in our possession. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING —THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


TONITE 


) 
ME 


| 
F 
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THOUGHT FOR OUR GRADUATES... 


&. 


Vor, AV. No. 6 luna, ter 


Poblibet be aad in the tareret of all cimplevees 
Mottiaeie Nylon Plint ef E. 1. du Pont de 
sul Cetapauy, Ine, Martinsville, Virginia 
STAFF 
Pditer, Goones W. Baasinat 
Thotecrapicer, Tanvien Ro Axo 
Stesographer, Kwa Lair 
REPORTERS 


Potviner and Spinning drew 


Tastes Wacantr,, chews ideas A Shift 
Goensn Rewsunis.. ; _ae- BSH 
Poh, tosnavo..... ios seeeee Shift 
Resear Cnrpwao . . . ... DD Shift 
Varios Craven. . d ~ Day Shift 


Teatile Area 


Mavatsr Monay, ‘Type § 1 a 
Lovrst. Ss, Tyre 9 fieseesss A Shift 
Ina Dn Hane. Type 8 t B shift 


Nasxey Epuixe, Type oa J 


Lovenrrs Hanes, Type 8 Uo, C Shift 
Rem Easts, Tyre 0 ‘aaa 

Eviays Noruas, Type 8 2. _... D Shite 
Romeerta Stowr, Type 9 f° 

Doris Woonare........ ee een ener serene: Day Shift 

In:pection and Shipping 
Jasat Subror. . I PE Se ar owas ee DLL 
Caturrine: POARMAN. «606.620 0e eee eee B Shift 
Barnara HAMprton......ecereee ene erer eens C Shift 
Dor Bowes ......cceee eee eee ee eee eenee D Shift 
Jamis E. Swinty.....0eecs eee e rene eee eee Shipping 
Nota Nrenons.......-- Fiber Stuck and Day Relief 
Manufacturing Misecilancous 
Bev’ Esti... coc. cccensceseneeces Production Control 
Crvstat HUNDLEY. ...0.cccce cee eee een eee Beaming 
Methods and Planning 
Dox Wricr....-..00-20--0->- Methods and Planning 
Process Group 
Rourk Dysart. ......-.0-2 eee eee Plant Research 
Mancarer CARTER. .....002-- eee eee Process Control 
Marre McGune.....c.cceeeeecercenes Denier Room 
Hertrx Core... .ce secs eee eee e trees Pack Room 
Works Engineering 
P. DD. Huntensun......ceneece rere rene Power Ylouse 
Hunny C. Maxsuare Elect. Hrg., Air Cond. & Instru. 
ee COLLAB iiciaic. cla sie + visivicis'= sale ciwivivvore «ss Elect. Shop 
S¥u PRITCHARD. 1.0 even eecc ee ovs Textile Maintenance 
Acuney CosptTon.......--e-es P. & S. Maintenance 
A\y 13a JER OL) sone soococoono nad Pump Repair Room 
Razen Canter & Janus Prastix...Gen. Shops-Maint. 
Vioucr Frit... ...scccscconvscacteors Design Group 
Winute Catpwete.... ..»- Project Group 
Jeet McNMIct an... 62. tccertes eens Spinneret Mfr. 
Accaunting 
PAREY (2, SWCNOBW. 65 civics mee als Stenographic, Cost 
Axne Euctrstox,........+-- { cea aabulatiae. 
Service 
Lucise Compton 6000... Sete OCS De Medical 
RUMI STON ELEON ET iisteialns@.cissisleisa vise ae wee Purchasing 
Martina Brow... coe cee ew veeee Personne} 
GUM CORTINA TING AS emerayiiiaiaisass alivejsiaisjaie s+ «0 Cafeteria 
Baasiror Mantz... cece eee eee. Protection & Safety 
ADELESC, VROGMNB Mele eicieiticls aysizjalevele(a se sinisie acevo sy ¢ Stores 
Jasids JEpieancsy cepa amarante eats Bubbin Storage 
WWibnrass Tea, tosses Geen sictele ciejsicie xis: c Janitors 
Ezra \ieCrunt..)-eeee Yard Laborers & Garage 
fi a ee 


_ THE COVER 


WITH high school graduation just over for sons and daughters of our em- 
ployees, now is a good time to explore the possibility of a career in science. 

No field offers a better opportunity to the ambitious young student today than 
does science. But, unfortunately, the percentage of students who go into science 
seems to be diminishing. Out of 100 youths who enter school today, only 13 
graduate from college and only three in engineering and science. Authorities 
are in general agreement that we need twice our present output of 45,000 en- 
gineers and scientists per year. Du Pont alone needs nearly 1800 technical and 
non-technical graduates and is interviewing 7000 to 8000 students in attempting 
to fill its quota. 

The chemical industry offers attractive opportunities to qualified men and 
women. Its expansion requires increasing numbers of scientifically trained 
personnel. As the chemical industry expands, more and more men with technical 
training will be needed. 

Samuel Lenher, a Du Pont vice president, recently pointed out in addressing 
the convention of the National Science Teachers’ Association, “All of us want 
to continue the amazing progress we have witnessed in the first half of the Twen- 
tieth Century. How can we make sure that these ambitions can be realized? In 
my opinion there is but one answer. The future is in the hands of men and women 
who have scientific knowledge and training. There is no question about this!’ 


: ARX YOU 
SAFXTY-MINDXD2 


XVXN though my typxwritxr is an old 
modxl, it works quitx wxll xxcxpt for onx of 
thx kxys. I havx wishxd many timxs that it 
would work pxrfxctly. It is trux that thxrx 
arx forty-onx kxys that function wxll xnough, 
but just onx kxy not working makxs thx 
diffxrxncx. : 

Lxt’s not pxrmit our safxty program to gxt 
likx my typxwritxr—wx nxxd all our pxople 
working propxrly. 

You may say to yoursxlf, ““Wxll, I’m only onx pxrson, I won’t makx or brxak a 
program.” But, it doxs makx a diffxrxnce bxcausx a safxty program, to bx xffxctivx, 
nxxds thx activx participation of xvxry xmployxx. 

So thx nxxt timx you think you arx only onx pxrson and that your xfforts arx not 
nxxdxd, rxmxmbxr my typxwritxr and say to yoursxif, ‘I am a kxy pxrson in our 
safxty program, and I am nxxdxd vxry much. I'll do my part to makx it work.” 
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HAVE A GOOD TIME 


THE vacation season is here, and we'll be going to the beach, the mountains, 
to far-away places, or just loafing around home. The point is that we will be 
getting ready for “another year’s run.’ 

Webster defines the word “Vacation” this way: ‘Respite or a time of respite; 
an intermission or rest... in industry or business, a period of exemption from 
work granted to employees.” 

We believe the emphasis should be given to the idea of “rest.”” Whatever our 
job might be, and however much we might enjoy doing it, a change of pace and 
a change of scenery ...arest...can do wonders for us physically and mentally. 

When your turn comes for a vacation, enjoy every minute of it. Go where you 
will have fun and be able to RELAX. Get rid of those tensions... unwind! 
Don’t work harder “‘vacationing’’ than you do on the job. 


OUR PLANT: 
7t Giant fool Sox 


Few of Today’s Workers Could Buy 
or Carry Their Own Tools 


TIME was when the trademark of the skilled craftsman was 
a well-stocked, portable tool box like the Millwright’s chest 
displayed above by Ralph Goodman. Such a set of personal 
tools was carefully chosen and closely guarded, for the crafts- 
man knew that the working partnership of his skills and his 
tools was his best guarantee of good wages and steady em- 
ployment. 


But you don’t have to walk through many areas in this 
plant to see how the situation has changed. For modern in- 
dustrial processes like ours have come to require the use of 
machines and tools of giant size and giant cost—far beyond 
the means of any employee. In Du Pont today, for example, 
investment in plant tools and working capital per employee 
averages $25,200. Often the equipment is designed for only 
one job in one plant. Many of these expensive tools are soon 
outmoded and must be modified or replaced. But expensive as 
they are, they make the present-day skilled worker far more 
productive than any craftsman of the past. 


Only one source can supply the immense amount of money 
the savings of the American people. Through the investment 


of these savings, such equipment as the machines and tools 
demonstrated on this and the next page by typical Du Pont 


| needed to buy the costly tools of modern American industry: 


employees can be teamed with employee skills to turn out 
more products of higher quality. One of the critical factors 
in American society today is the maintenance of an economic 
climate that will provide incentives for savings and invest- 
ments—for the means to build the large tool boxes on which 
rising living standards depend and surely continue to depend. 


ANNIE MAE JOYCE, Cafeteria, 
ussists her daughter, Aune Joyee, in 
dressing for the Martinsville High 
School Junior-Senior banqnet and 
dance. Annually the school’s Juniors 


With a really restful vacation under our belts, we can return to our jobs with 
the year’s accumulation of cobwebs brushed from our minds. And we’ll find 
renewed interest in our work and a realization that “the old grind” isn’t bad! 


—E— 


MATERIAL handling, which was formerly handled by men who lifted 
and lugged, is now made pleasant by machines like the $5,200 fork- 
lift truck operated above by William Wright of the Eobbin Stores Area. 


give the Seniors a banquet which is | eons 
be —CONTIN EXT PAGE 
of the school’s 1957 sr: Fo ee | : Three 
\ school’s 1957 graduating class. | Tw if 


| 
{ 
followed by a dance. Anne is a member | 


OUR PLANT: A Giant Tool ‘Box—continued | eo & 
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eed 
sa ‘ ay : i hand shears and spent 
H i i i h more expensive, but multilith- IN former times, sheet metal men used tedious i 
le hd le al [ana sai turn out thousands of test days on a job. Now a $10,000 machine, like fier gperated BY tel 
Checte, letters, cards, area forms, etc., in a day on the $2,700 machine. Davis, does the work of dozens of men in short order and much better. ; EMESIS ; 
D . " BILLY WILLIAMS, TEXTILE, WITH CHILDREN DOUGLAS AND JANE. LEWIS MOORE WITH FAMILY: BETTY, JOHNNIE, EDDIE, LEWIS, JR. 
Somewhere behind the Sunday paper . . . inside a cloud of smoke... .”’ “Dad is an answerer . . . possessor of an unlimited supply of money . . .”’ 
WHAT IS A DAD ? 
Mt ° 
Epitor’s Note: Mother had her day on May 12 and Dad “The Mullins Press,” a publication of the Mullins Manu- 
was sitting on top of the world June 16. In his honor, we take facturing Company. We are, indeed, grateful for the use of this 
pleasure in presenting the following tribute which appeared in enlightening and inspiring article. 
re 
SOMEWHERE behind the Sunday you’re worried, a pal when you're afraid, else can cram in one wallet: a driver's 
paper, beyond the sound of the door bell, — a critic when you're making a model license, a VFW card, two baseball 
and inside a cloud of tobacco smoke we plane, a cheering section when you're — ticket stubs, one season’s pass to the 
find an engaging individual called “Dad.” — playing baseball, a wrathful bundle of high school football games (three years 
’ anger when he’s caught you smoking old), four outdated raffle tickets, six 
Dads are found every where—in the and a gentle administrator of mercy name cards, five check slubs, three 
» y op y ai ee a a a when you've spilled a can of paint on receipts, twelve dollars, and two unpaid 
' ‘ —— ee <= — = in front of the television set and asleep the basement floor. bills. 
OUR photostat equipment, which cost over $3,000, is used to photostat THE Project Group's pipe-threading machine, operated here by Bob on the sofa, but never where they can ‘ ; 
charts, blueprints, legal documents, etc. needed on the plant and saves Hutchens, threads 22-6 inch pipe and cost over $9,000. Before Ny answer the telephone. He likes new cars, old hats, roast A Dad is a wonderful guy—you cun 
hours of copy work. Operator shown above is Jim Hite, Design Group. invention, many man-hours would have been needed to equal its work. F sida fecpra tl = aah keep him out of yoln-seneameltGmene 
Mothers pick up after them; little : 
aa iTT) | a : bi h potatoes, Satur- he'll help you sneak hot dogs from the 
: ae H ea girls flatter them; older brothers worry ae Rane a Y 
a | ~ oa Pee day, vegetable refrigerator for a wiener roast. ou 
rr , them; small boys imitate them, an i F ih ‘ : ag 
bf i » 1] A . gardens, pipes, ean’t always understand him but it’s 
Ee if neighbors wonder why they pick Sunday : sible: to. hisateatd’at 1 
——EEE i ee i 3 s mystery novels, impossible to be afraid of him. 
=o See 2 SS ieee morning to fix the family automobile. 
3 ae a the people across : ; 
- er Dad is an answerer of impossible the street, foot- He’s stronger than anyone else in the 
ce4 questions, possessor of an unlimited ball games—and world but he won't fight the bully down 


We aan, \alernnenentiian 
a > 


Re Wis ty) ee 
FOUR AIR COMPRESSORS IN THE POWER HOUSE COST THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. JOE SHROPSHIRE CHECKS ONE RECENTLY INSTALLED 
—THE END 
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supply of money, teller of fantastic 
stories, and an unshakable rock of 
Gibraltar at bedtime. 


Just when you are sure Dad is going 
to scold you he’s liable to get a faraway 
look in his eye and laugh and give you a 
quarter. You can’t fool him with a lie 
but when he’s reading the evening news- 
paper you can ask him anything and 
he’s sure to mumble ‘“Umm-humm.” 


A Dad is a composite. He’s a doctor 
when you're sick, a psychologist when 


mother. He's 
not much for 
PTA meetings, 
salads, getting 
up on Sundays, 
symphonies, bills, mowing the lawn, in- 
come tax or having his hair cut. 


Nobody else knows more about arith- 
metic or less about writing 2 poem. No- 
body else gets more fun out of a walk 
in the country or hates more to walk a 
block and a half to the store. Nobody 


Five 


the street for you. [e'll punish you for 
being late for dinner but he'll pay for 
the window you broke. He's a frowning 
critic who demands the seemingly im- 
possible. But when you come home 
late for supper, pushing your bike with 
a flat tire after having lost a crucial 
game to a team across town—when 
everything has gone wrong and the tears 
are right behind that lump in your 
throat, he can make you a man again 
as he grins at you and says, “Don’t 
worry. We'll find a way to fix things!” 


NEVER does the world look better 
than it does in the Spring. Each flower 
and blossom, sprig and leaf reaches a 
delicate maturity. The trees, bushes, 
vines and grass take on a beauty of form 
and color that delights the eye, pleases 
the nose and gratifies the heart. 

We admit that a single flower can, 
at times, move the senses, but a whole 
garden, a wide massed group, a panorama 
of graceful color, is simply thrilling. 
Look in any direction and all you see 


| - << Pe ag ice y 5 . *, . Sus 
DON AND MRS. HARTFORD GREET ELAINE BULLINGTON IN FRONT OF LYNWOOD. 


Yok al INNWOOD HOUSE 


is beauty. 

Such beauty was evident at Lynwood 
House, home of Plant Manager Don 
Hartford and Mrs. Hartford, during 
Garden Week, April 22-27. During the 
week approximately 800 local garden 
club members and employees of the 
plant visited the beautiful home and 
gardens and enjoyed the hospitality 
of the hosts. 

Pictured on this and the next page 
are several Plant visitors on April 26. 


(LEFT) BETTY 
MASON) and 
Gay Cruise, 
Textile, admire 
beautiful —-tulip 
bed along gar- 
den’s walkway. 


(RIGHT) Dero- 
thia Phillips and 
Parralee Davis 
pose at lily 
pond sur- 
rounded by 
phlox, _forget- 
me-nots, etc. 


CAROLYN COOPER, “A” Shift, Textile, was 
awed by beautiful pansies, azaleas, roses, etc. 


APPROXIMATELY 800 visitors were registered during 
week. Evelyn Hilbert hands pencil to Janie Mason. 


y 


iz 
oi A large Iliac bush was an attraction to all visitors. 
US ot a Photographer found Edith Nester of Textile, admiring it. 
ese 
CHRISTINE KOGER serves punch and cookies 
to Louise Whitlow and little Pam, age three. 
JEAN TATUM, “A” Shift, Textile, poses be- 
side large geranium on porch of Lynwood. 
¥ Msn. . -— eS © 
MRS. WARREN COOPER and daughter, Evelyn, 5 
Textile, observe the boxwood during visit. ao 
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—THE END 
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Ass Hantronp—U. of N. C.—Daughter of Plant Manager, Don Hart- 


ford. 
Hany Lee Daventry, HI—V.P.1.—Son of Harry Lee Daughtry, Jr., 


Service. 


. Jasres Jonpax—Johnson Bible College—Son of O. D. Jordan, Service. 
. Peanu Martix—State Teachers College, Bowie, Md.—Daughter of Fred 


Martin, Service. , 
Mus. Erase: Scates—State Teachers College, Bowie, Md.—Daughter 
of Fred Martin, Service 


MARTINSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


. Banana Cuarrin—Daughter of John Chatlin, Power. 


Steve CLeaL—Son of Bill Cleal, M. & P. 

JANE Mencer—Daughter of Bob Mercer, Process. 

Nancy Braniam—Daughter of George Branham, Service. 
Gary Cassetu—Son of Murray Cassell, Project. 


. Barbara Ann Norwan—Daughter of Evelyn Norman, Textile. 
2, Hanoty Mortey—Son of Ernest Morley, Textile. 


Witttiast Ssuta—Son of John Smith, Textile 


. Gaw Criss—Daughter of Bill Criss, Textile. 

. Jrmy Murpuy—son of James Murphy, Power 

. Cuana Mae Younc—Daughter of Violet Young, Textile. 

. Rosert Cnantes Myers—Son of C. D. Myers, Process Superintendent. 
.» Manmyx Watker—Daughter of Carlton Walker, Maintenance. 

. Bitty Ranpoteu—Son of Bill Randolph, Accounting. 

» Martina Dycnes—Daughter of Hamp Dyches, Maintenance. 

- Rictanp Watrs—son of Lelia Walls, Textile. 

« Barsars Gutman —Danghter of Bill Guthrie, Power. 

- Cuartes Fotey—Son of Gladys Thompson, Inspection. 

» Mom Ann Joyce—Daughter of Annie May Joyce, Cafeteria. 

« Kexneta McGuee—Son of Nell McGhee, Beaming. 

» Genie Mane Spencen-—Daughter of George Spencer, Maintenance. 


DREWRY MASON HIGH 


» Evwann Witsox—Son of Woward Wilson, P. & S. 

3. Wrcnaiw Furepex—Son of Grover and Lillie Flippen, P. & S. and Beaming. 
- Roy Kattaa—Son of Arthur Kallam, Project. 

» Fuansnin Stovant-—Son of Myri Stovall, Process Control. 

- Tony Pauwen—Son of I. D. Palmer, Service. 

» NEU Hantusos—Daughter of Pat Harrison, Power. 

E W ILLIE CALU WELL, Jit.—Son of Willie Caldwell, Project. 

. CATHERINE Cato veLt—Daughter of Willie Caldwell, Project. 

. Bitty Woop—Son of Noel W 


oud, Process Control. 


. Canoe Minxten—-Daughter of Claude Minter, P. & $. 
. Roger Nawtey—Son of Catherine Pearman, Inspection. 
- Ricuarv Oren Byrp—Son of Tom and Mattie Byrd, P. & S. aud Textile. 


. Berry KatveamM—Daughter of Jimmy Kallam, Project. 


. Nancy Lerch Neat—Daughter of Annie Neal, Beaming. 

. JANICE Davis—Daughter of Beulah Davis, Denier Room. 

. JANICE Tourman—Daughter of Meredith Thurman, Textile. 

. Hernan Bryant, Jn.—Son of Herman Bryant, Textile 

. GERALDINE GrinpstaFF—Daughter of Doris Grindstalf, Textile. 
3. Mane ANN Hitt-—Daughter of Iva Woodard, Textile. 

. Dixie Martin—Daughter of Opal Martin, Cafeteria. 


. Exxest Hunt—Son of Floyd Hunt, Maintenance. 

. J.B. Lamkin—Son of Claude Lamkin, Maintenance. 

. Joun Austin—Son of Al Austin, Maintenance. 

. Rura. Guster, Jr.—Son of Lolene Gusler, Textile. 

- Epwarp Lucas, Jr.—Son of Edward Lucas, Power. 

. Mituarp Bryanr—Son of Helena Bryant, Process Control. 


. Lows Mage Piaster—Daughter of Mabel Plaster, Textile. 


j. Eppre McCo.itum—Son of Clarence McCollum, Process Control. 


. Gevena Farwer—Daughter of Jaunita illescie; Textile. 

- Bossy Ray Fousiee—Son of Bob Foushee, Inspection. 

. Resecca Suouan—Daughter of George Shough, Shipping. 
- Davip Waps, Jr.—Son of David Wade, Service. 

. Wiiisam H. Travis—Son of William LL. Travis, Service 

- Coxnitn Bunaess, Jr.—Son of Cornith Burgess, Service. 

- Patricia BowLtes—Daughter of Tommy Bowles, Cafeteria. 
. Ronatp Grant—Son of Woodrow Grant, Cafeteria. 

- Louis Pritcserr—Son of Henry Pritchett, Cafeteria. 


. Wiis Scaues, Jr.—Son of Willic Scales, Service. 


GRADUATES | 


TRI-CITIES CENTRAL HIGH 


Epya Harvis—Daughter of Edith Martin, Inspection 
FRANKLIN COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 


JOHN D. BASSETT HIGH 


FIELDALE HIGH 
Wanpba Hunnparp—Daughter of George Hubbard, Maintenance. 


RANDOLPH-MACON MILITARY ACADEMY 
EMMANUEL ACADEMY 
WENTWORTH, N. C. HIGH 


STONEVILLE, N. C. HIGH 
June Price—Daughter of Bob and Hazel Price, Process Control and 


Textile. 
RUFFIN, N. C. HIGH 
MASTERS DEGREE—V. 
HARDIN-REYNOLDS MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT HARRIS HIGH 


Gwenpotyn Setr—Daughter of Clarence Self, Service. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER HIGH 


KERMIT HUNTER (left), the author of “Thy Kingdom 
Come,“ confers with veteran director, G. Dean Goodsell. 
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PHOTO taken from side stage of magnificent Sherwood Amphitheatre shows part of 
crowd at Eoster sunrise service this year—the first public opening of the structure, 


AMERICA’S GREAT RELIGIOUS DRAMA... “Thy Kingdom Come" 


SOMETHING unique in the field of 
entertainment will premiere this June in 
the rolling hills between Roanoke and 
Salem: the first original outdoor re- 
ligious drama ever presented in America. 

Kermit Hunter's "THY KINGDOM 
COME,” the stirring dramatization of 
the life of Paul, the Apostle, opens the 
evening of June 23 in Sherwood Amphi- 
theatre, just outside the Salem town 
limits on U. S. 460 and 11-A. A large 
professional cast will present the sym- 
phonic drama six nights a week, excluding 
ell but the first and last Mondays, 
through Labor Day. Curtain time is 
8°15 p. m. 

Taken straight from the pages of the 
Bible itself, “THY KINGDOM COME” 
unfolds the inspiring story of Saul of 
Tarsus. In fourteen scenes, enriched by 
a choral group and dancers, the story of 
the Apostle’s conversion and works is 
traced from a publie square in Jerusalem 
where young Saul strikes Peter for his 
“heresies” to Rome’s Mamertine Prison, 
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34 years later, where Paul and Peter are 
led off to be executed for their beliefs. 


Sherwood Amphitheatre, a handsome 
structure of granite, marble, and white 
concrete, was the vision of James R. 
Goodwin, Jr., president of Sherwood 
Burial Park. For the past 15 years, Mr. 
Goodwin has wished that the Roanoke 
area should become the home of yearly 
outdoor dramas based on the Bible. The 
Home of Religious Drama was completed 
only recently by workmen of the Sher- 
wood Company. 


The seating capacity of the amphi- 
theatre was held to just under 2,100 be- 
cause experience has shown that a larger 
structure would strain the actor’s un- 
amplified voices in night-after-night per- 
formances. However, original music for 
“THY KINGDOM COME,” composed 
by Jack Frederick Kilpatrick and re- 
corded by a symphony orchestra, will be 
presented in stereophonic sound over a 
public address system for the audience. 


THE MARTINSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BAND MEMBERS IN THEIR “‘NEW L 
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The author, Dr. Kermit Hunter, has 
written such outdoor dramas as “Unto 
These Hill,” which opens its seventh 
season this summer at Cherokee, N. C., 
and “Horn in the West,” at Boone, N. C. 
Director G. Dean Goodsell, head of the 
drama department at Hollins College, 
has had many years of experience in all 
phases of professional theatre work. 
Another Hollins professor, Jack E. An- 
drews, is executive director of the Sher. 
wood production. 

Carl Lewis Clarke, a high school 
teacher of Kernersville, N. C., who will 
play the difficult role of Paul, heads the 
cast of the summer-long production. 
Clarke’s wide range of theatre experience 
includes his playing of a leading role 
in “Horn in the West.” 

Seats for “THY KINGDOM COME” 
may be reserved by writing the Roanoke 
Valley Drama Association in Salem, or 
by phoning the drama office at Salem— 
DUPONT 9-5795. 

We urge all of you to see the play. 
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DORIS ELLIS 
"BY Shift, Textile, T-9 


PAUL (seated) and LESTER DALTON 
Maintenance and Pracess Control 


LOLA MARTIN (seated) and NOLA NICHOLS 
Textile and Inspection, Day Relief 


IN the Process Control Section of our 
plant there’s a fellow named Posey 
Lester Dalton. In Textile Maintenance 
there’s another young man named Paul 
Vester Dalton. Besides being Du Ponters, 
they have something else in common— 
they’re identical twins. For years they 
have added to the confusion of many 
people. For example, a few years ago 
Lester went to a Jocal barber shop for 
a haircut. The next night Paul paid a 
visit to the same barber who almost 
dropped his scissors as he wondered how 
hair could grow so fast. 

We could recite many such stories 
about our other twins—eight sets of 
whom we have pictured. For another 
example, Madie Corns dated a_ local 
swain twice while he was home on fur- 
lough during the Korean War. When he 
called the third time, sister Marie met him 
at the door and accompanied him to a 
movie. P. S. He never learned of the trick. 


GLADYS STONE (seated) and 
CLARICE HAZLEWOOD 


Textile, “A” and ‘‘C”’ Shifts 


MARIE McGHEE (seated) and MADIE CORNS 
Denier Room and Textile Day Relief 


ELLEN (seated) and EVELYN HODGES 
"ED" Shift, Textle and Inspection 


BETTY and GEORGE HUNDLEY 


ESTELLE (seated) and GAYNELLE BELCHER 
“Cl! Shift, Textile and Maintenance 


"D1" Shift, Textile, T-8 


Eleven 


10 RECEIVE 
15-YEAR PINS 


(LEFT TO RIGHT 
TOP TO BOTTOM) 


BILL WOODRUFF REDIA DILLON 
P. & S. 


AURIE WHITE 
Textile 


PAUL PRIDDY 
P. & S. 


LORA ATKINS 
Process Control 


MERHL MOBERLY 


Textile Bobbin Stores 
REX SNAPP MARCEL JONES ERCELLE DAVIDSON TYLER FONTAINE 
Maintenance Process Control Process Control Cafeteria 


PROCESS CONTROL CONTEST WINNERS 


“By placing latexed fabric underneath the rugs in my 
home, I have prevented slips and falls that may have caused 
Injuries to my family.” “Children were seen cutting out 
paper dolls with sharp-pointed scissors. I replaced them 
with a blunt-pointed pair.” 

These are examples of winning statements in 2 safely 
statement contest recently conducted by Process Control 
to determine how employees have prevented N.W.I.’s at 
their respective homes. 

A tie for first place between Mary Harris and Helen Cole 
was declared by the judges. Other winners in order were: 
Gladys Gilley (second), John Shelton (third), Virginia 
Barrow (fourth), and Macel Jones (fifth). 

Area supervision states that there were so many good 
entries that the judges labored long to pick the top entries. 

The BLENDER congratulates each of the six winners. 


MARY ALICE HARRIS 
“BY” Shift, Denier Room 


pat 
VIRGINIA BARROW 
Control Lab., Days 


GLADYS GILLEY 


JOHN SHELTON 
“D" Shift, Process Control 


“A” Shift, Pack Room 


Twelve 


10-YeAR 
SERVICE PINS 


Jeanette Lentz. . Process Control 


Margaruitte Stone...... Textile 
Grady Deatherage...... Process 
Roy Eaton............. Process 
Earl Edwards. ......... Textile 
Otha Harris......... Purchasing 
Grace Phillips.......... Textile 
Myrtle Wray........... Textile 
Hazel Martin......... Cafeteria 
Laura Ferguson.........Textile 
Lena Ramsey........... ‘extile 
Cleo Colston. ..........Textile 
Mabel Plaster.......... Textile 
Edith Martin........ Inspection 
Ruby Shelton........ Inspection 
Treva Miles............ Textile 
Chester Thomas. . . Maintenance 
Layman Massey........ P.&S. 
Henry Morrison........ P.&S. 
Clara Houston.......... P.&S. 
Elizabeth Chappel....... Textile 
Herberta Barker..... Inspection 
Mary Barbour....... Inspection 
Rachel Howell....... Inspection 


HELEN COLE 
Pack Room, Days 
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MACEL JONES 
"C"' Shift, P. T. Lab. 


» Prepare Mow FOR A SAFE VACATION THIS YEAR 


= - 


HOW safe will your vacation be? The 
answer lies with you. The enjoyment 
and fun you and your family anticipate 
this year will depend on your present 
plans. The Personnel Section urges 
you to make safety a part of these plans. 
“Want to find out how safe you really 
are? Below are shown some general 


themes commonly associated with vaca- 
lions. Accompanying each item are 
blank spaces. Try and see if you ean 
fill each line with a safety precaution 
or a device applicable to that item. It 
Will not. only be informative but alse 
lots of fun. When you have completed 
filling the blanks, check below for items 


vou tay have missed, 

Any venture to be suecessfil mits! 
be planned ahead. Treat your vaculion 
in the same manner, Phink maw ta 
insure chat the period of relaxation ete 
recreation doesn’t turn inte a beageds 
fer vou and your loved ones. 

P.S. We hope you have a good line. 


Driving 


SAFETY CHECK POINTS 


SWIMMING—Never swim alone or 
away from others; wait at least an hour 
after eating; if you can’t swim stay in 
shallow water; don’t dive into unfamiliar 
water; keep close supervision over 
children in or near the water; when 
attempting to save a drowning person 
try the following methods: use a pole 
or push a floating object (a spare tire 
is effective), throw a line of some kind, 
use a boat, and lastly aid by swimming 
to him. 


BOATING—If you can’t swim keep 
out of boats unless a life jacket is worn; 
don’t horseplay by rocking or Beeler 
the craft; keep small children out © 
boats; familiarize yourself with the tides, 
weather conditions and boat charac- 
teristics; if the boat turns over hold 
onto it, do not attempt to swim to shore; 
remember, no smoking when filling gas 
tank. 


FIRST AID—Bleeding, 
Stop the bleeding (apply 


three steps: 
sterilized 


auze); protect the wound (tourniquet, 

ond ete remove until the doctor 
arrives); prevent shock (keep patient 
comfortable and warm). Burns: Treat 
burned area with petroleum jelly, not 
butter; give patient plenty of water to 
drink and aspirin; don’t pull clothes 
off that are sticking to skin, cut around 
them: remove all rings, bracelets, etc. 
in case of swelling. Poisons: Familiarize 
yourself with the antidotes to common 
poisons and know how to use. Electric 
Shock: Remove victim immediately 
from contact with wiring by hitting 
wire with non-conductor as wooden 
broom handle or wrap clothing around 
patient and pull him away from wire. 
apply artificial respiration. 


SUNNING—Sun yourself gradually, 
overexposure can cause chills, burns, 
headaches, and even malignant growths; 
beware of hazy days—they may cause 
blisters; know the difference between 
heat prostration and sunstroke: In heat 
prostration the body ts cold and clammy, 


Thirteen 


keep warm by covering; in sunstroke 
the body is red and hot, aid by cooling 
devices, shade, fanning, etc. 


CAMPING—Do not drink water from 
strange streams, if necessary boil your 
water; get to know your area to avoid 
becoming lost: knuw where you may 
contact a doctor in case of need; keep 
and know how to use a first aid kit; know 
how to apply artificial respiration; recog- 
nize and avoid the poison plants, Ivy, 
Sumac and Oak, poisonous insects and 
snakes. Learn how to treat a case of 
poisoning. 


DRIVING—Plan well ahead, know your 
route and stopping off places; allow 
yourself plenty of time for rests between 
drives; pack your car carefully; have 
car thoroughly checked over by compe- 
tent person before beginning trip; keep 
children amused by gadgets, toys, books, 
etc., do not allow them to distract you; 
above all be sensible—obey all the 
signs and drive within safe speed limits. 
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THE Medical Director and nine Medical Supervisors of the Textile Fibers 


MEMBERS of the Merchandisi l i 
Department plants recently held a two-day meeting and conference here. eusd Rie Eten eet els “a 


toured our plant and viewed the ‘Du Pont Story’ Tuesday, May 14, 
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(RIGHT) Foreman Murray Cassell presents sug- 
gestion award check to Alton Brown for an 
idea to improve spinning machine alignment. 
(FAR RIGHT) Ken Garrett, Inspection, hands 
similar check to Maynard Harris for a pocking 
suggestion. The BLENDER congratulates them. 
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(LEFT) “’Red’’ Wade holds 6 1/4 Ib. and 5 1/4 Ib. ba , 

; : I . bass her husband ‘Bo’ 
cought in Philpott Lake. (RIGHT) John Pruitt with 16 Ibs. of catfish cuit ie 
spring Lake. The bass were two of the largest caught in Philpott for several months. 


MATT HUBBARD, JR., George Pack, Jack Cole- 
man, and Red’’ DeShazo caught these trout 
on their recent long weekend in Patrick County. 


(L. TO R.) Sharon Jefferson, grandd F 
: " ht f Bula C 
Cafeteria, and Wanda Roberson, Bsuchter of ase Rabe 


were chosen queens of 4-5 ond 2-3 grades at Spencer Penn. 


ALVIN YOUNG, President of the local Exchange Club 3 t illi 
Sousa Award to Sandra Price, daughter of Bill Price, as MHS. ean FRalan 


Shank, looks on. Award is given yearly to the outstanding senior member of the band. 
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Shirley Ashby, Cafeleria, to Billy Me- 


Bride, Martinsville, Va. 


Frances Gutherie, Textiie, to Taylor 


Robertson, Rocky Mount, Va. 


Nancy Bryant, Textile, to Howard Hop- 


kins, Draper, N. C. 


Jessie Crews, Textile, to Morris Wilson, 


Axton, Va. 


Arlene Poindexter, Textile, to Bruce 


Thomas, Cocoa, Fla. 


Selma Collins, Textile, to Robert Morris, 


Fieldale, Va. 


Frances Fairfield, Textile, to Harold 


Smith, Bassett, Va. 


Frances Scearce, Textile, to Berkley 


Williams of Durham, N. C. 


Leavona Todges, Textile, to Herbert 


Overfelt, Roanoke, Va. 


Bernice Carter, Textile, to Curtis Brown, 


Martinsville, Va. 


Our Congratulations to: 


Madeline Slaughter, Textile, a girl, 
Donna Mae, on May 4. 

Audrey Handy, Textile, a girl, Ellen 
Gail, in February. 

James Wagoner, P & S, a boy, Jeffrey 
Dwayne, April 7. 

Dennis and Ercell Hodges, P & S and 
Textile, a girl, Mabel Ann on April 
1 


0. 
Joe Stillwell, Project, a boy, Michael 
John on May 8. ; 
Ernestine Gilbert, Textile, a boy, 
Gregory Lee, on April 18. 
Raymond Harris, Pack Room, a boy, 
Phillip Raymond, on May 7. ; 
Betty Roark, Textile, a girl, Bonnie 
Gail, on May 27. ; ‘ 
Nellie McHone, Textile, a girl, Sabrina, 
on May 28. 

Mary Rae, Textile, a boy, Mark Lan- 
don, on May 26. . a 

Harry Hurd, P & S, a girl, Dixie Ra- 
mona, on May 31. : " 

Wallace Joyce, Textile, a girl, Janice 
Lyn, on May 7. . 

Ann Tyree, Textile, a girl, Donna Faye, 
on May 27. : 

Ernie Thomas, M & P, a girl, Ann 
Carol, on June 2. 

Jim Pillar, Gurad Force, a son, James, 
Jr., on May 22. 
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The Plant personnel extends deepest 


sympathy to: 
Paul Arnn, in the death of his father. 
Helen Roop, in the death of her uncle. 
Jere Cook, in the death of his uncle. 
Gladys Shelor, in the death of her uncle. 


Dorothy Dodson, in the death of her 
grandmother. 


Doris Motley, in the death of her uncle. 

Ruth Cregger, in the death of her 
nephew. 

Tris Meadors, in the death of her grand- 
father. 


Jean Dickerson, in the death of her 
uncle. 

Louise Richardson, in the death of her 
brother. 

Christine Hager, in the death of her 
grandmother. 

Arne Christensen, in the death of his 
mother. 

Louise Smith, in the death of her father. 


Vann Freeman in the death of her 
mother. 


Mary Ruth Shelton, in the death of 
her grandfather. 


Carrie Lee Richardson in the death of 
her father. 


Frances Wiggington in the death of 
her mother-in-law. 


In Memoriam 
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GRIFFIN C. YOUNG, JR. 


THE Plant personnel was both 
shocked and saddened on May 29 
to learn of the tragic death of 
Griffin C. Young, Jr., of Mainten- 
ance. He died in a non-collision 
auto accident on Route 58. 

Griffin had endeared himself to 
fellow-workers because of his friend- 
liness and ready smile. 

The Buenper extends deepest 
sympathy to the bereaved family 
members and to each one of his 
friends who mourn his passing. 
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JANET SHELOR has been appointed reporter 
for “‘A” Shift, Inspection. She replaces 
Chris Koger who is now in Process Control, 
“A” Shift employees are requested to cooperate 
with her and give her all worthy news items. 


THE BLENDER welcomes Janet to its staff. 


PROMOTION, TRANSFER 


was promoted to Senior-Chemist—Process on 
May 1. HAMP O‘NEAL, Power Supervisor— 
Special Assignment, was transferred to the 
Spruance Nylon Organization May 16. 


Congratulations to Bill—best wishes, Hamp. 


Group Insurance Plans Provide 
Needed Protection 


Importance of the new Contribu- 
tory Life Insurance program to the 
security of Du Pont employees and 
their families is evidenced by the 
number of claims paid out during 
the first four and one-half vears of 
operation. On some 2,000 claims, a 
total of approximately $10,200,000 
have been paid out to survivors. 

This is in addition to more than 
10,300 claims paid out under the 
older Non-Contributory plan in 
effect since 1919. These payments 
have totaled more than 817,900,000. 


Du Pont 1957 Vacation Time 
Jumps 250 Years over 1956 


Liberalization of Du Pont Vaca- 
tion Plan benefits makes possible a 3- 
week vacation for more than 33,700 
employees this year, compared to 
about 18,000 in 1956. Also, veteran 
employees qualifying for four weeks 
of vacation now number more than 
9,500. Altogether, vacation time 
taken by Du Pont people will total 
about 245,350 weeks, the equivalent 
of 4,718 years. This is an increase 
of 250 years over 1956. 


